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can only be obtained after years of experiments. 


The Remington F{ammerless 


is backed by nearly a century’s experience, and the success of the man who shoots a 
Remington proves that our efforts were not in vain. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


313-315 Broadway, New York. ILION, N. Y. 
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Is a Natural Property 
of the Entire Wheat. 


Compared with all other grain foods 
Wheatlet is: unquestionably the best in the 
World. Itis delicate but 
substantial, rich in gluten 
and phosphates; for weak 
stomachs or healthy appe- 
tites. Try it. Sold in 2% 
packages. 

If your grocer does not 
keep Wheatlet have him [ : 
order some for you,or send | QRRMR-gp 
us his name andyour order 
—we will see that you are 
supplied. There is only 
one Wheatlet. Avoid substitutes. 


The Genuine is made only by the 
Franklin Mills Go., 








Lockport, N. Y. 








~The latest addition to food science is Pro- 
tose, a vegetable meat with a taste that 
can hardly be distinguished from best beef, 


containing 25 per cent, more food value and 


10 per cent, more fat making properties, 


Sample Can 
free. 


For six cents (to pay postage, and name of 
dealer who does not sell Sanitas Nut 
Foods) we send free a sample can and 
booklet giving 60 ways to prepare delicious 
delicacies from Sanitas Nut Foods, the 
original scientifically prepared nut foods 
in a digestible form, 


Sanitas Nut food Co., 
79 Glashington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


a Edited by ee che 
Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, of Yale University 
and 
Professor CHARLES F. KENT, of Brown University 


A new series in which emphasis is placed upon the concise, forcible and realistic interpretation of the 
Bible. The books of the Bible are grouped according to ‘a natural classification, their contents arranged in 
the order of appearance, and a scholarly yet popular paraphrase of their distinctive thought given in plain 
and expressive English. The purpose of the series is to enable any reader of the Bible to understand its 
meaning as a reverent scholar of to-day does and in particular to receive the exact impression which the words 
as originally heard or read must have made upon those for whom they were delivered. 

This series is not a substitute for the Bible, but an aid to the reverent, appreciative, and enthusiastic 
reading of the Scriptures ; in fact, it will serve the purpose of an 


‘ORIGINAL AND POPULAR COMMENTARY 


Technicalities and unsettled questions will be as far as possible ignored. Each volume will be prepared 
by a leading specialist and will contain such brief introductions as serve to put the reader into intelligent re- 
lation to the general theme treated, The editorial rearrangement of the order of the Biblical books or sec- 
tions will represent the definite results of sober scholarship. 


ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES 


The Messages of the Earlier Prophets, (Now Ready) 
The Messages of the Later Prophets. 

The Messages of the Law Givers. 

The Messages of the Phrophetical: and Priestly Historians. 
The Messages of the Psalmists. 
“Che Messages of the Sages. 

The Messages of the Dramatic Poets. 

The Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers. 

The Messages of Jesus according to the Synoptists. 

The Messages of Jesus according to John. 

The Messages of Paul. 

The Messages of the Apostles. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
STYLE. The volumes are printed on fine paper and handsomely bound in cloth. Specimen pages and 

full descriptive circular sent free on request. ; 


DELIVERY. Volume I, is now ready, and Volume II. will be ready in July, It is expected that the 
remaining volumes will be ready at intervals of three months. 


SPECIMEN PAGES AND FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
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WORDSWORTH and the COLERIDGES 


By and other [emories, 

ELLIS YARNALL. Literary and Political 

Just Life long friendships with the Coleridges, visits to 

Ready. Wordsworth and other men of letters; talks with public 

Cloth, men, churchmen, students and economists; form a vol- 

8vo, ume of reminiscences of unusual breadth of interest, 
$3.00. containing much that is doth important and new. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


12mo, “Col. Higginson’s delightful book . . . altogether a 
Cloth, most ya ates le and valuable one.’”’"—Zve'’g Telegraph, 
$1.25. Philadelphia. 


The first volume of a series of ational Studies in American 
Letters, GzorcE E. Woopserry, Editor. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY A. WISE 
BY HIS GRANDSON, THE LATE 
BARTON H. WISE, Richmond, Va. 


The Life of the famous War Governor of Virginia, 
with portrait, etc, 


Cloth, 
$3.00. 
ETHICS AND REVELATION 

By HENRY S. NASH, 


Author of “‘ Genesis of the Social Conscience,’ which 
the New York 7rzbune called ‘‘one of the most helpful 
treatises in the language.” 


BIRD LORE. 


Cloth, 
$1.50. 


An Illustrated 
Bi- Monthly 
Magazine 
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FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD 
THE APPEAL TO BIOLOGY OR EVOLUTION FOR HUMAN GUIDANCE, 


By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Christ and the Jewish Law.” 


Cloth, Historical and critical—a sketch of the evolutionary 
$1.50. systems of ethics, and a study of their claims to authority. 


SOCIAL PHASES OF EDUCATION IN 
THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By SAMUEL T. DUTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 


Just Collected papers read before the American Social 
Rene * Science and National Educational Associations, and in 


81.2 3. Harvard, Boston or Chicago lecture courses, 
AMERICAN EDITION. 1899. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


AMERICAN EpIToR, 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Uv. s. Comm’r of Labor. 


Just Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
Reudy. World for the year 1898. General Editor, J. Scorr 
$7.00 Kettig, Sec. Royal Geographical Society, ~ 


‘6 As a reference book for either English or Amer- 
ican readers, it is absolutely indispensable.’’—Bosion 
Transcript. 


* An ideal hand-book of statistical intormation.”—Jnde- 
pendent. 


EDITED by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


The contributors for 1899 include JoHn BuRROvUGHS, Dr. HENRY VAN 
DYKE, BRADFORD TORREY, OLIVE THORNE MILLER, EDITH M. THOMAs, 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, FLORENCE H. MERRIAM and ANNIE TRUMBULL 
S ubscription price, $1.00 a year. 


Devoted to the 
Study and 
Protection of Birds 


PUBLISHED BY 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BAKU AND ITS OIL SPRINGS. 


25 Cts. a Copy. 
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3 JOHN JACOB ASTOR..................00...0. - 
, edigree, Portrait, Map, Etc.) 
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(With Reprod uct ions of the Author's Early ‘‘ Contributions.”’) 
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(With Caricature Portraits by George R. Halkett.) 


THE BURGLAR, THE TWINS, AND ERNESTINE. (SHORT STORY)...... 7 
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Church Organ For Sale 


Two Manuals, built by House of Buffalo. In use about twenty 
years. Will be sold very low, as it is to be replaced by new Memo- 
rislorgan. Apply to 


GEO. R. WILLIAMS, Ithaca, N. Y. 





USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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D. APPLETON & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Bullen’s New Book, 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA. 


By Frank T. BULLEN, author of ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Cachalot.” Uniform edition. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“« Some of the brightest and most natural things ever 
written about the sea.‘ —London Morning. 


‘‘ Truly fascinating reading. . . To everything 
he (Mr. Bullen) brings enthusiasm, a passion for ac- 
curacy, and the good writing that comes of knowledge 
and sincerity.” —Zondon Academy. 


‘¢ Gives us a new sensation, fresh, delightful, stimulat- 
ing.’’—London Literary World. 


A HISTORY OF 
BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. 


By Francis, Count Litzow, A new volume 
in the Literatures of ‘the World Series, 
edited by Edmund Gosse. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

‘*A Fascinating St ry.” 
THE TFIORIION PROPHET. 
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by Dr. Doyle. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

‘(Bright, brave, simple, natural, delicate. It is the 


most artistic and most original thing that its author has 
done.’’—Chicago Times-Herald. 
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“The International Year Book,” 


a necessity to every reader or Cyclopeedia user. 1,000 sold before 
publication. Address 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, N. Y. City. 
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Just Published 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
by Alfred Binet. 








For the Home, Library, Sick Room, Studio, Office, School Room. 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


e How Much Public Con- 
Trusts: trol is Possible 2 


In view of the increasing agitation of this question fresh impor- 
tance is given to the Symposium on“ The Question of Trusts” 
which appeared in Tug INDEPENDENT for March 4, 1897: ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS A FAILURE, by Prof. Joun B. Car, LL.D,; 
AN ATTACK ON THE OIL COMBINATION, by Henry D, 
Liovp; A DEFENSE OF THE OIL COMBINATION, by 
S.C. T. Dopp; THE SITUATION AND THE REMEDY, 
by Prof. R. T. Ery, LL.D.; THE SOCIALIST VIEW OF 
TRUSTS, by Daniet Dz Lzon; AGGREGATION OF CAPI- 
TAL NECESSARY, by Gzorce Gunton, Etc., Etc. 


A Limited Number of Copies can be furnished at 
25 CENTS EACH. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St.,N. Y. 


READING NOTICES. 


Ontario & Western “Summer Homes,”’ 
Firstas amel, and handsomer than ever, Co: 
York, Ontario & Western Railway ‘summer ai tf 
containing information about delightful locations in the 
mountains along that line, where city people may escape 
fromthe heat ot the summer and rest in cool breezes, 
from mosquitoes and malaria, and with the pure air, pure 
ened aT — — = which if, is famous. The book is 
utifully p and super J cake: 
book may be obtained ted at 371 Bi oadw: Coat a 
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Pneumatic Carriages E 


Withstand hardest use; save from 30 to 60 
per cent. in draft on any kind of roads; 
cannot be tipped over; turn 
short; do not throw mud 
and are a dream of comfort. 
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wagon ever produced. 
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Reaches the maximum of perfection in the Detroit Jewel Gas 
Range. Burns seven times as much air as it does gas; 
develops more heat than any stove made. The only efficient, 
only practicable method of utilizing gas and air for fuel. The 
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/ has the most perfect oven arrangement ever constructed in @ gas P 

range. The heat is distributed scientifically. The result is a rev- S 
elation in the dainty art of baking, 

If you would know more about the convenience, the economy, the delight of 
cooking b s we’ll send you a book on the su ject with recipes, free. 
D Erkoir STOVE. WORKS, Detroit, ch., Chicago, Ill. 
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Write for Complete and Illustrated Catalocue. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IrIPLEMENT CO. 


RETAIL NEW YORK, 313-315 Broadway and 300 West 59th St. BROOKLYN, FREDK. LOoEsER & Co., Fulton 
RANCHES: BOSTON, IVER — PORTING Goops Co., PHILADELPHIA, Gero. B. Bains & ‘Sons, 108 Chestnut St. 
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Survey of the World. 


The Ford bill, which provides 
that the tax on real estate shall 
be applied in the State of New 
York to the value of municipal franchises, 
has not yet been signed by Governor Roose- 
velt, who awaits the action of a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, called by him on the 
17th inst., with respect to certain amend- 
ments which he is willing to approve. After 
the adjournment of the Legislature, argu- 
ments against the bill were laid before the 
Governor by the corporations to be taxed, 
and it is understood that the leaders of the 
Republican organization did not regard it 
with favor. ‘The Governor, however, had 
exerted his influence to procure the passage 
of the bill. He approved the purpose of it, 
but saw that the bill could be improved and 
was willing to give the Legislature an oppor- 
tunity to make certain changes. He called 
the special session, to begin on the evening 
of the 22d inst., making known his purpose 
to sign the original bill on the 27th if the 
Legislature should not have passed the de- 
sired amendments by that date. He had 
refused to recommend or approve the sub- 
Stitution of a tax on gross receipts for the 
tax on the value of the franchises, and had 
given notice that he would accept no amend- 
ments affecting the main provisions of the 
bill, except one requiring the valuations to 
be made and the tax to be collected by the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners (instead 
of the local assessors), and another providing 
that such franchise taxes as are now paid 
to the local authorities shall be deducted 
from the new tax. While he desires that 
these changes shall be made, he will not sac- 
tifice the original bill for lack of them. As 


A Tax on 
Franchises. 


the day for the beginning of the special ses- 
sion approached there was much uncertainty 
as to the result. It was said that the Demo- 
crats would oppose the amendments, because 
the power to assess and collect would by 
them be taken from Democratic officers in 
the cities and given to a Republican State 
Board, and it was pointed out that if in the 
Senate two Republicans should join all the 
Democrats in opposition, the amendments 
could not be passed. 





Among the witnesses before 
the Mazet Committee in New 
York last week were Mayor 
Van Wyck and the four Police Commission- 
ers, the purpose of Mr. Moss being to show 
that at the beginning of the Tammany 
Mayor’s term the two Republican Commis- 
sioners, Hamilton and Phillips, were removed 
because they would not vote for the retire- 
ment of Chief McCullagh; that the present 
Republican Commissioners, Hess and Abell, 
were then appointed because they were will- 
ing to obey the Tammany orders; that Mc- 
Cullagh was retired because he refused to 
punish officers for attempting to enforce the 
law against poolrooms and gambling houses 
controlled by Tammany politicians and inti- 
mate friends of the Mayor and his associates; 
and that under Chief Devery up to the pres- 
ent time the poolrooms and gambling houses 
had carried on their unlawful business with- 
out restraint. The testimony tended to con- 
firm this explanation of what had taken 
place in the Police Department. The Mayor 
asserted that he removed Hamilton because 
the latter consulted Senator Platt as to his 
course in the Board, and then explained that 
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he appointed Abell because he had been told 
that the Senator desired him to do it. In his 
opinion McCullagh was a liar and a “ fakir.” 
Both the Mayor and one of the Tammany 
Commissioners admitted that they had for 
many years been friends of James A. Ma- 
honey, who has been called the “ king of the 
poolrooms.” Mahoney was put on the stand, 
but he declined to answer any of the ques- 
tions as to his connection with the unlawful 
business. Commissioner Hess, Republican, 
who was appointed in order that Chief Mc- 
Cullagh might be retired, admitted that he 
voted to retire McCullagh because he needed 
the salary of the office, $5,000, and did not 
want to share the fate of his predecessor. 
He knew what was expected of him, and he 
did it to keep his office and pay, altho Mc- 
Cullagh was a Republican and he knew noth- 
ing to his discredit. The Mayor, the Com- 
missioners and Chief Devery having pro- 
fessed to have no knowledge of a general 
and unrestrained violation of the laws con- 
cerning poolrooms and gambling houses, the 
committee showed by the testimony of its 
agent, John R. Wood, that he had very re- 
cently and without any difficulty entered 117 
poolrooms or gambling places, and used this 
money in all of them. 





The order issued by the Gov- 
ernor of Idaho has been en- 
forced in the Coeur d’Alene mining district, 
and at last accounts all except one of the 
mines were closed. The order forbids the 
employment of men who have not obtained 
permits. These require them to renounce 
membership in “the society which has fa- 
vored or encouraged ” the recent destruction 
of property by striking miners. Altho Gen- 
eral Merriam tells the War Department that 
he has “made no order,” but has limited 
his action “strictly to the support of the 
State authorities,” he has been denounced in 
resolutions by the Central Labor Union in 
New York and the Western Federation of 
Miners for having undertaken to break up 
the miners’ union. The Federal Grand Jury 
in Idaho has indicted 395 of the miners now 
in custody for delaying the mails by stealing 
a railroad train. The State will prosecute 
them for arson and murder. When a settle- 
ment of the strike of the grain shovelers at 
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Buffalo seemed to have been reached, a vio- 
lation of the terms of the agreement by 
Conners, the employing contractor, caused a 
renewal of the controversy. Bishop Quigley 
advised the men to stay out. The contractor 
then yielded, but the strikers, encouraged by 
the sympathetic strikes of other workmen, 
and by the support of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, insisted upon the abrogation of Con- 
ners’s contract. Both the shovelers and the 
freight handlers declined to be guided by the 
Bishop’s advice, and for a time the situation 
was quite discouraging. Then the 3,000 
freight handlers decided to resume work this 
week upon certain conditions, and as all 
the strikers were willing again to accept the 
Bishop’s counsel, a settlement seemed near 
at hand. In the Arkansas mines the strikers 
attacked with dynamite the negroes em- 
ployed in their places, and one of the strikers 
was killed. Two strikes of street-car em- 
ployes are in progress. In Duluth the strik- 
ers exploded dynamite under a car, wreck- 
ing it, but fortunately inflicting no serious 
injury upon the passengers. In Wheeling, W. 
Va., where the workmen struck five weeks 
ago for nine hours and an increase of wages 
to 20 cents an hour, the cars have been most 
effectively boycotted. They run as usual, but 
carry no passengers. At Pana, IIl., the mine- 
owners have at last yielded, agreeing to rec- 
ognize the union and to send away the negro 
miners who were brought from other towns. 





The dispute about the disposal 
. of the arms which are to be 

given up by the Cuban soldiers 
when the fund of $3,000,000 is distributed 
has caused much excitement in Havana. 
Several of the Cuban officers appointed to as- 
sist in the distribution declined to serve, and 
at last General Gomez withdrew from the 
negotiations, because, it was said, a majority 
of the Cuban officers were organized in oppo- 
sition to him. The President’s original in- 
structions were that the arms should be de- 
livered to representatives of the United 
States army. The Cubans protested against 
this disposition of them, demanding that the 
arms should be taken and guarded by Cubans 
as relics of the revolt against Spain, and on 
the 16th inst. General Brooke modified the 
original plan by providing that the arms 
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should be delivered to the mayors of the 
towns and be held by Cuban armorers. But 
this change could not be made without the 
approval of the President. It was opposed 
by Secretary Alger, who referred the ques- 
tion to Mr. McKinley. The Secretary’s dis- 
approval was made known in Havana, where 
at once the Cuban leaders made loud com- 
plaint, denounced the Secretary, and even be- 
gan to talk about armed resistance to the 
authority of the United States. One Cuban 
newspaper asked whether the Secretary 
“wanted another war like the one in the 
Philippines.”’ ‘The President deferred his de- 
cision concerning the change proposed by 
General Brooke until after his return to 
Washington from his vacation in Virginia. 
On the 18th General Gomez issued a long 
manifesto, in which he referred to his plan 
for the maintenance of a militia of 10,000 
Cubans, explained that he had asked for the 
delivery of the arms to Cuban custodians, 
and advised the soldiers to take the offered 
money, return to their homes, and practice 
patience. ‘ Let no pretext,” he continued, 
“interfere with the attainment of the inde- 
pendent government for which three genera- 
tions of Cubans have struggled, and which 
is now promised by a noble nation, pledged 
to obtain for us our rights.” On the 20th 
inst. the President approved General Brooke’s 
plan, and instructed him to distribute the 
money. ‘The arms will be received by the 
mayors in the presence of American officers, 
and will then be placed in the arsenals at 
Havana and Santiago, where Cuban armor- 
ers chosen by General Gomez will have 
charge of them. 





Again military and civil Fili- 
pino Commissioners, appointed 
to co-operate with certain citi- 
zens of Manila, have been negotiating with 
General Otis; again there has been no new 
proposition, simply a request for an armistice 
pending the session of the Filipino Congress; 
again General Otis has refused to entertain 
the proposal; againa Filipino capital has been 
captured by United States troops. All this 
marks the course of events. 
progress forward or backward is not alto- 
gether certain. Notwithstanding repeated 
reports of the disintegrating of the Filipino 
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army and sensational stories about Aguinaldo 
crying in his tent over his blunders, which 
have brought such sorrow and distress and 
loss upon his people, the Filipino army con- 
tinues to elude the advance of our troops, 
picking up its capital and transporting it 
from one point to another at pleasure. Gen- 
eral Otis continues to cable his expectation 
that peace is nearly at hand. More nearly at 
hand appears to be the rainy season, when all 
mnilitary operations will perforce be sus- 
pended. There is the usual advance by our 
troops and the usual bravery, the usual slight 
resistance on the part of the Filipinos and 
the general extension of our lines. Possibly 
more significant is the statement, if correct, 
as it seems to be, that the two Filipino gen- 
erals are putting forth their best efforts to 
suppress all overtures for peace, even to the 
extent of arresting Commissioners sent into 
the American lines to confer with General 
Otis. In the same line is the decree ordering 
all foreigners to leave the Filipino lines, 
which has resulted in the driving of a num- 
ber of English employees from the rice mills 
into Manila. It is also significant that there 
is a new president of the Filipino Cabinet, a 
man who is a student and writer of ability. 
He has in the past drawn up a plan of au- 
tonomy under Spanish rule, and it is said 
that the American Commissioners have stud- 
ied it and found several good points in the 
scheme. If these can be developed it gives 
promise of some success. 





The situation in Nicaragua is 
still very critical. In addition 
to the “ Detroit,” which has been at Blue- 
fields or in that vicinity now for some weeks, 
our Government has already dispatched the 
“Vixen”? to Central American waters, and 
contemplates sending the “ Viking.” United 
States Minister Merry (pending a final settle- 
ment through the more tedious diplomatie 
channels) has effected a temporary compro- 
mise with the Nicaragua Government. The 
American merchants are to pay the duties 
demanded on goods received during the 
Reyes revolution (all money to be deposited 
with the British Consul), and the goods now 
under embargo will be released and the mer- 
chants reimbursed for any damages re 
ceived. The Americans, including Captain 
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Drayton, of the “ Detroit,” are said to be dis- 
satisfied with this action, and say that un- 
less our Government adopts some very dras- 
tic measures American subjects will be an- 
noyed and persecuted until they are finally 
driven out of the country. As Nicaragua 
has always been the most bellicose of the 
Central American States, it is not surprising 
that, in addition to the above dispute, she 
has her “back up” against Colombia and 
Costa Rica, for no especial reason. Rear- 
Admiral Walker, the president of the Nica- 
raguan Canal Commission, announces the 
completion of the work of the present com- 
mission, and the report will be given to the 
President this week. The dispatches say 
that the estimated cost of the projected 
canal will be $125,000,000. Of the two routes 
that of Lull is considered the most desir- 
able, as it presents no problems not well 
within good engineering precedents. It will 
also be a safer route when completed. The 
President will now appoint a new Commis- 
sion, of which it is understood Admiral 
Walker, Mr. Haines and Colonel Haupt will 
be the nucleus. 





There was 
ceremony 


an interesting 
last week when 

Queen Victoria laid the cor- 
ner stone of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, completing the series of buildings at 
South Kensington begun by herself in 1837, 
the year of her coronation, and ‘carried on 
with the most cordial support of the Prince 
Consort. For some time the Queen has 
found it more and more difficult to appear in 
public, and when there was given notice of 
this occasion it was also intimated that it 
would be her last public service. Not that 
she expects to lay down her sovereignty, but 
she will delegate public ceremonials to those 
who are better able to bear the fatigue. 
Throughout the ceremony she was saved 
every possible exertion, and it was very 
manifest to those who saw her that she had 
aged considerably since the jubilee. She did 
not alight from the carriage, as she finds it 
difficult to walk or stand, but handed her ad- 
dress, in response to the address presented 
to her, to the Prince of Wales, who in turn 
handed it to the Duke of Devonshire. There 
was a brilliant assemblage of the court and 
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diplomatic body and a large crowd attend- 
ant, eager to secure at least a glimpse of 
her. On every hand it was considered most 
befitting that this, probably her last public 
function, should be so closely identified with 
her whole life and especially with the well- 
known desires of the Prince Consort. 





The Peace Confer- 
ference at The 

Opened. Hague opened on 
May 18th, in the hall of the ‘“ House 
in the Woods,” a beautiful location two 
miles from the city. The President of 
the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Government of the Netherlands, M. 
de Beaufort, gave the opening address of 
welcome, following upon which a telegram 
was sent to the Czar with congratulations 
upon his thirty-first birthday, and express- 
ing a sincere desire for co-operation in the 
noble work which he had initiated. Subse- 
quent to this a telegram was likewise ad- 
dressed to the Queen of the Netherlands 
thanking her for the hospitality extended to 
the Conference. In accordance with the 
plan, M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador 
to Great Britain and head of the Russian 
delegation, was then chosen as _ president 
of the Conference. Nine secretaries were 
chosen, a majority of them being Dutchmen 
of marked linguistic accomplishments. The 
session was short, both addresses being 
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_ very brief, and an adjournment was taken 


until Saturday. The hall proved to be very 
difficult for speaking, it being scarcely possi- 
ble for the delegates to hear a word at any 
distance from the speaker. The arrangement 
of seats was alphabetical by countries, using 
the French names. The delegation from this 
country signed themselves as representing 
Amerique (Etats Unis), and thus came be- 
tween Germany (Allemagne) and Austria. 
This gave the delegation an exceptionally 
good location and was commented upon as a 
clever American move. 





The second session of the 
conference lasted only a 
little longer than the first 
Telegraphic replies of the Czar and the 
Queen to the telegrams sent to them were 
read, and there was proposed a plan of ar- 
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rangements for committees which was 
agreed to without discussion. According to 
this there are three committees; one on Dis- 
armament to consider the limitation of ex- 
penditure, the prohibition of new fire arms, 
the limitation of the use of explosives and 
prohibition of the use of submarine boats. 
A second committee on the Laws of Warfare 
will consider the application of the Geneva 
convention to naval warfare, the neutraliza- 
tion of vessels in an engagement while en- 
gaged in saving shipwrecked men during and 
after naval engagements, and the revision of 
the declaration of Brussels of 1874 on the 
notifications and customs of war. The com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Mediation will take 
up that special point. The American delega- 
tion is divided as follows: Disarmament, 
Messrs. White, Mahan and Crozier; the Laws 
of War, Messrs. White, Newell, Mahan and 
Crozier; Arbitration, Messrs. White, Low and 
Hollis. It is reported that Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote will be chairman of the committee on 
Arbitration. The representatives of the press 
are very much disappointed that they can 
find no delegate to the Conference who is 
willing to say anything, and a large number 
of them have already left The Hague. While 
the sessions are to be secret, it is understood 
that from time to time public statements will 
be made. As the Conference formulates its 
work there appears to be an increasing skep- 
ticism as to its ultimate value. The follow- 
ing extract from a report to an English paper 
appears to represent the general feeling 
there: 

“An eminent member of the Peace Confer- 
ence says it is simply an act of politeness to 
the Czar, and will yield no practical results, 
simply because it cannot. The Powers, he as- 
serts, are too disunited and watch each other 
too closely to arrive at any understanding in 
their programme. His prediction is that there 


will be a long discussion and then a ‘ first-class 
burial of the Czar’s proposals.’ ” 





- ¢ A quarter of a century ago 
osnia and these two provinces were 


'H i " 
, Herzegovina very much in the public 


eye. Herzegovina especially was looked 
upon as a storm center in the Bal- 
kan peninsula. Of late years they have 
almost entirely dropped out of public 
notice, and probably a considerable num- 
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ber would scarcely know where to place 
them on the map. The secret of the change 
is to be found in the administration of the 
affairs of the two sections by the Austrian 
Government. The Berlin Congress made a 
number of provisions which have had on the 
whole little success. One, however, has been 
eminently successful, and that is the one 
which committed these two sections to the 
care of Austria. From the beginning the 


theory on which they have been adminis- 


tered has been that of the paternal despotic 
government. Herr von Kallay, who has had 
charge, maintained that something more 
than absence of Turkish misrule was neces- 
sary to genuine progress. Accordingly the 
zovernment has taken hold of every depart- 
ment of life. It has conducted the affair on 
a strict civil service basis, has not been in- 
terfered with by home politics in the slight- 
est degree, and the result is a marvelous 
change. Peace is preserved, justice is in- 
sured and the means of communication have 
greatly improved. While a complete system 
of compulsory education has not been intro- 
duced, a great advance has been made. 
Mohammedan girls have been educated; 
agriculture has been introduced into the col- 
lege at Serajevo and practical instruction 
has been given on a number of government 
farms; technical and industrial schools ex- 
ist in most of the larger towns where car- 
pentry, cabinet-making, blacksmithing, etc., 
are taught. The pupils are provided with 
board and everything free of charge; stay 
for five or six years and are required to per- 
fect themselves in two trades. An art in- 
dustrial school has even been instituted and 
a number of students have been trained up 
in enchased, repoussé and inlaid work, and 
bave shown remarkable skill. There is a 
carpet factory in which the most beautiful 
Oriental carpets of every kind are pro- 
duced, rivaling the very best of the old Per- 
sian carpets. In this way every depart- 
ment of life has been touched upon by the 
government, with the result of producing 
quiet in the community and at the same time 
an ambition and delight in successful work 
hitherto unknown. Unquestionably all this 
costs money and the taxes are not light, but 
they are borne without complaint, and the 
general prosperity is so marked that there 
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is no grambling on the part of the people. 
The success of Austria in this out of the way 
place furnishes a possible object lesson for 
some other governments. 





In the peculiarly tense 
situation in the Transvaal 
there has been for some time fear of an out- 
break; and when last week word came that 
the Boers had arrested eight men who had 
been formerly British officers on the charge 
of a rebellion, it was thought that the crisis 
had come. The men were lodged in jail, then 
visited by the British diplomatic agent, and 
it was said that incriminating documents 
had been found upon them. Additional war- 
rants were issued, and it was asserted that 
there had been discovered a plan to organize 
a plot throughout the whole of that region. 
The British officials, however, retained their 
cool judgment, and toward the close of the 
week it became evident that there was no 
plot, that some of the men were not even 
British subjects and that they had no in- 
fiuence whatever. Still later advices indicate 
that the whole affair was due to an intrigue 
of the Boer Government itself. One of the 
men was shown to be a secret service agent 
of that Government, and it seems to have 
been a plot to arouse disturbance and thus 
give occasion for coercive measures. There 
is to be a meeting on May 31st of Sir Alfred 
Milner, the British Commissioner, President 
Kruger and two other representatives from 
Cape Colony at the capital of the Orange 
Free State, to talk over the situation and see 
if some arrangement cannot be effected. Sir 
Alfred Milner has for some time wished to 
meet President Kruger, but did not think it 
best to go to Pretoria lest the reception that 
he was sure to receive from the British resi- 
dents should complicate matters. Just what 
propositions will be made is not definitely 
stated, but it is reported that the British 
Government will simply call for certain re- 
forms, and will gladly recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal. It is, perhaps, 
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significant that the pledge of the Outlanders 
who were tried for the Jameson raid to re- 
frain from political action has just expired, 
and there is fear lest this fact may precipi- 
tate a crisis. 


Mr. Chamberlain is very posi- 
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tive in his assertions that the Transvaal must 
yield. It is, however, well understood that he 
does not have the entire support of the Cabi- 
net. There is a feeling in England that in no 
case should there be any war, and it is ad- 
judged possible that President Kruger, rely- 
ing upon this, will hold out to the point of 
danger. 





The Russian demand for 
the extension of its Man- 
churian railway system to 
Pekin continues to excite great anxiety in 
China. The Tsung-li-Yamen in its reply to 
Russia remarked that it could no longer be- 
lieve in her promises of friendship, and it is 
evident that the result of such an extension 

is clearly understood by the Empress Dow- 
ager and the chief Chinese officials. It is re- 

ported also that Germany and Japan are 
watching with considerable anxiety in view 

of the evident solidification of Russian 

power in that region. Inquiries in the Brit- 

ish House of Commons in regard to the mat- 

ter have elicited as yet no response, the Gov- 

ernment saying that they could not answer 

without a more complete statement of the 

facts, but that so far as appeared it did not 

interfere in the slightest with their arrange- 

ments in regard to the Yang-tse valley. It, 
is reported, however, that an effort will be 

made to unite the English, German and Jap- 

anese interests in opposition to the Russian 

move. There is every probability that Rus- 

sia will not yield, but will insist upon the 

grant, and in view of the weak condition of 

the Chinese Government she will scarcely 

be able to oppose. At the same time England 

is having difficulty in regard to her exten- 

sion opposite Hong Kong. After the conces- 

sion was granted by the Chinese Govern- 

ment the British sent some troops to occupy 

it, but they found themselves opposed by 

Chinese troops. Soon after the disturbance 

quieted down, but during the past week it 

has been roused again. The British sent 

troops immediately and soon succeeded in 

taking possession of Kaulun City and the 

immediate vicinity. The villagers seemed 

to welcome the British move and to have no 

sympathy with the Chinese efforts to resist 

them. 


China Dreads 
Russia. 





The Queen’s Fightieth Birthday. 
May 24th, 1899. 


By Sir Lewis Morris. 


FouRSCORE long years, fourscore! 
Maiden and wife and mother, pure and 
white, 
A blameless life lived in thy people’s sight, 
What would our longing more? 


Fourscore blest years to-day, 
Lived on a giddy hight, yet not borne down 
By the great burden of the Imperial crown, 
In solitary sway. 


All the long perilous years 
That thou hast ruled, always thy people’s 
Queen, 
Loyal to Law and Freedom hast thou been 
Through joy alike and tears. 


Throned in thy nation’s heart 
The despot’s crooked ways thou could’st 
not know; 
To watch the broadening tide of freedom 
grow, 
This was thy selfless part. 


Thy people’s suffering pain 
Thy tender woman’s heart with pity 
stirred; 
Thy generous hand, thy gracious royal 
word 
Were never sought in vain. 


Upon thy widowed throne, 
Seated apart from all in lonely state, 
Alone, thou didst confront thy regal fate, 
Unaided and alone. 


Nay! for thy royal heart 
Thy people’s love sustained; blest memo- 
ries still 
Of too brief happiness thy soul could fill — 
And nerve thee for thy part. 


Sustained, supported still 
In that deep solitude which hems the great, 
A feeble hand to guide the helm of state, 
But an Imperial will. 


And ranged around thy throne 
Children and ehildren’s children, puissant,. 
strong, 
His offspring even as thine, a sceptred 
throng; 
Nay, thou wast not alone! 


Of pageantries of state, 
Patient, the hills, the seas thou holdest 
dear, 
A crowned republican, simple, austere, 
Contented to be great. 


Oh, aged, thin-drawn life, 
Whose golden thread binds fast the world 
in peace, 
Not yet, not yet, may thy worn forces cease 
To bar the gates of strife! 


Thy grandsire flung away 
A people’s loyal love thro’ stubborn pride; 
Re-knit, to-day, the kinsmen side by side 
Acclaim thy gentle sway, 3 
No higher glory thine 
Than this, the best achievement of thy life, 
That sister peoples, spurning hate and 
strife, 
For peace and love combine! 


Fourscore such years, fourscore! 
No greater gift than this high Heaven can 
send; 
Front theu unfearing, Mother! Sovereign! 
Friend! 
What still it holds in store! 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





American Influences in the Far East.* 
By Hon. John Barrett, 


Latety U. S, Minister To SIAM. 


DvRING the five years that I have spent in 
the far East, four of which I had the honor 
to serve as United States Minister to Siam, 
I have naturally made a special study of the 
Pacific and Asiatic peoples, their politics, 
their capabilities, their manners and their 
commercial relationships. Siam is in many 
respects similar to the Philippines, and the 
peculiarities of its climate, inhabitants and 
natural resources remind one of the new land 
which the United States have so recently ac- 
quired. But while a long residence in Siam 
may give one a keener insight into the Asi- 
atic character, observations and impressions 
gathered there would not be sufficient for 
direct application to the Filipinos, which, 
tho very similar, have their particular points 
of divergence that must be studied sepa- 
rately. 

During my vacation periods I traveled 


through China, Korea, Japan, Formosa, Si- 
beria, Java and the Philippines, so that I 
might be brought into closer touch with all 


the Asiatic races. I have spent altogether 
nearly a year in the latter islands, and visited 
incidentally over a good part of the territory 
that has since been occupied by our troops. 
I am personally acquainted with many of 
the leaders of the present movement of re- 
volt, including Aguinaldo himself, and for- 
merly had a great ‘deal of sympathy with 
him and the Filipinos. I believe to-day that 
they are fighting through misleading influ- 
ences, and that if they could be made to 
understand the exact attitude and intentions 
of the United States they would cease hos- 
tilities. 

As a people the Filipinos have many quali- 
ties that commend them to civilized nations. 
They are not as thrifty and industrious as 
the Japanese, but they compare favorably 
with the Malays, Siamese, Javanese and An- 
namese in intelligence and sobriety. Many 
of their present faults of morals and vicious- 
ness are due to bad teaching and example 
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for the past century or two. Their contact 
with their former masters has not been al- 
ways for their moral and intellectual better- 
ment. In Manila we have many examples 
of what they can accomplish. There are ex- 
cellent native aoctors, lawyers, dentists, pro- 
fessors and petty officials who compare fa- 
vorably with many of their former Spanish 
conquerors. 

But while these exceptions indicate latent 
powers that may be developed in the Fili- 
pinos under favorable circumstances, it does 
not follow that the masses are near the same 
level of culture and civilization. The masses 
are good natured, kindly disposed and gen- 
erally polite, but they have not yet developed 
those qualities which would warrant the be- 
lief that they are capable of absolute self- 
government, altho there are sufficient num- 
bers of bright men to develop a partially au- 
tonomous government. On the other hand 
they are not savages and a nondescript race 
which can be governed or misgoverned at 
will. They are very sensitive to ideas of jus- 
tice, and, when wrong, they will submit to 
punishment, but when unjustly punished 
they are resentful, and will look for revenge. 
They have not been taught to believe in the 
justice and sanctity of law as Europeans and 
Americans, and consequently they often seek 
redress for injuries outside of the regular 
channels of the government. 

When the Filipinos are finally conquered— 
and the end is in sight, I believe—they will 
become excellent subjects for good govern- 
ment. They are a Malay race, and if any 
conclusions can be drawn from British ex- 
periences in the populous Malay peninsula 
we will be able to establish satisfactory law 
and order among them. This warfare has 
not proved their incapability of becoming 
peaceful citizens. It has rather proved quali- 
ties of pluck and organization, which were 
not before fully realized. There are great 
difficulties ahead in dealing with the natives 
which I fully realize, and I am far from be- 
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ing immoderately optimistic. But the Fili- 
pinos are plastic enough in their natures to 
be molded to an American control of gov- 
ernment if we but keep party politics out of 
the islands, and establish a rule there by men 
eminently fitted for the work. 

I am thoroughly convinced, after making 
a careful study of the question, that we are 
going to meet successfully all the problems be- 
fore us, and be better for having solved them. 
I was not originally in favor of holding the 
islands permanently, but the more I studied 
the question of our standing, politically and 
commercially, in the Pacific the more con- 
vinced I was that our control of them was 
essential to our prominence and prosperity 
in the Far East. We stand to-day as one of 
the paramount powers in the Pacific. If we 
should withdraw our control over the Philip- 
pines we would abdicate a‘ position that 
stands second to none; and come after Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany’ and Japan in in- 
fluence and powef in the Pacific. The vast 
interests of our: own: Pacific coast should 
cause the East,’ especially New England, to 
forget sectional feélings, and to think of the 
interests of the far West as well as of its 
own, and to work in harmony in establish- 
ing a policy which must promote the prosper- 
ity of the whole country. 

The payment of the $20,000,000 for the 
Philippines is a mere bagatelle compared to 
their real value. That sum would hardly pay 
for the public property and real estate which 
we get from Spain. The wealth of the is- 
lands is well known, and in the future they 
may control the commerce of the East. 
There are over 1,000 separate islands, having 
an area of 100,000 to 115,000 square miles, 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, a population of 8,000,000, an annual 
foreign trade of $60,000,000, or one-fifth that 
of the Japanese Empire, and controlling the 
approaches of $500,000,000 of foreign trade 
with 500.000,000 <Asiatics. To acquire ‘con- 
trol over such an important archipelago 
means a mighty step in advance for the 
United States, and an expansion of our trade 
which cannot well be measured in dollars 
and cents at this early day. 

The great desideratum for success in these 
far off lands is men of the right stamp and 
value. We have been fortunate in the men 
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and leaders who have gone to the Philippines 
to establish American rule there. Admiral 
Dewey set the example, and his excellent 
conduct of affairs has had a good influence 
on all, The dangers of the situation he faced 
were fully realized by him, but he was not 
braver than he was wise and conservative. 
We have been fortunate in having such a 
man as General Otis, and other leaders, and 
it is to be hoped that those who may later 
go out there to organize and administer the 
government will be as exemplary. Politics 
must be barred from the question of appoint- 
ing men for important offices in the Philip- 
pines if we would reap the full benefit of our 
recent successes. First, there should be spe- 
cial civil service examinations and require- 
ments necessary to the appointment; and, 
second, men of quality and integrity should 
be selected to fill all the important positions. 
If such a policy can be followed out faith- 
fully the problem of governing the Philip- 
pines will be quickly and easily solved. I 
believe that the President’s intention all 
along has been to establish a sound’ and 
stable government on the islands, and it 
should be the duty of the people to support 
him in this sentiment in every way possible. 
We have taken the mighty step which makes 
us a ‘world power, and we should be united 
in the effort to make it a success. 

With reference to the anti-imperialists who 
are acting according to their own beliefs and 
convictions, which I believe are honest and 
sincere, I do not think they realize how much 
harm their words are doing. I do not wish 
to reflect upon their motives in any way, for 
they are men of quality and ability; but I 
believe they are greatly mistaken in their 
constant encouragement of the Filipinos. It 
is not having any special effect in demoraliz- 
ing our own army, but every word that is 
said is taken by the Filipinos as support to 
their cause. In Europe the Filipino agents 
are quoting what these anti-imperialists say, 
and spreading the false idea abroad that the 
sentiment of the country is against the army 
and navy in its present difficult work. They 
use the utterances of the anti-imperialists as 
a reason why they should receive the sym- 
pathy of the foreign powers. 

In conclusion let me say that the Philip- 
pines, when opened up by American efforts, 
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aay prove another Japan, which in the last 
two decades has become one of the greatest 
civilizing and progressive powers in the far 
East. What we gave to the world by open- 
ing up Japan to Western commerce and influ- 
ence we may repeat in the Philippines in the 
near future if our sacred laws of freedom 
and independence are administered impar- 
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tially in the islands. We can at least hold 
them and direct their affairs in a spirit con- 
sistent with our principles of liberal govern- 
ment and justice until it shall be demon- 
strated whether they can stand alone or re- 
quire the permanent guidance and support 
of our strong hand. 


New York City, 


A Continuing City. 


By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


Il. 


AmoneG the causes of ineffective local gov- 
ernment we may name the following: 

1. The lack of seriousness. As a people 
‘we have a very fine sense of humor and it 
is exercised impartially in all things. In our 
journals corruption and inefficiency appear 
as a joke. A newspaper cartoon tells us the 
story, and with this it ends. As cartoons are 
easily made, and may be as unjust as any 
other form of criticism, they cease at length 
to be taken in evidence at all. An adminis- 
trative crime has no adequate punishment. 
We do not know whether it has taken place 
or not, and in the hopeless good nature of 
the American people, whether it has taken 
place or not, it is equally and speedily for- 
given. : 

2. The lack of permanence in our popula- 
tion is the source of other evils. Migration 
diverts attention from local questions. A 
man who moves from place to place may be 
just as good an American as one who stays 
at home, often a better—but he is not so good 
a Californian. He is national rather than 
parochial in his interests, and he is not so 
useful a citizen in his relation to local af- 
fairs. 

3. The spoils system in politics is the great- 
est foe to democracy. In all its forms and 
ramifications, it is fatal to good government. 
There can be no wise, economical or digni- 
fied administration of public affairs when 
places are given in reward of personal or 
partisan service. The spoils system has been 
to a great degree eradicated in the minor 


branches of national affairs, but in State, 
county, and municipal politics it is almost 
everywhere still dominant. It is even grow- 
ing worse in many of our large cities, be- 
cause the purification of national administra- 
tion has narrowed the sphere of its viru- 
lence. The “pull” and the “push,” the 
“combine,” and the “solid dozen” con- 
trol our cities, and wherever the “boys” 
are at “ work” there is waste, ineffective- 
ness and corruption. 

The spoils system is in general dependent 
on the organization of the votes of the un- 
enlightened, the indifferent and the discon- 
tented. There are many causes for the preva- 
lence of what is known as social discontent. 


*Some of these a wise administration could 


avoid; others are inherent in human nature. 
But the political influence of discontent is 
almost always evil. It is opposed to law and 
order. It is opposed to hopefulness and pa- 
tience. It is opposed to frugality and con- 
tinuity of purpose. 

The predatory poor and the predatory rich 
feed upon and propagate each other. Two of 
the most noxious elements in our political 
life are the “friend of the poor” and the 
“tool of the rich.” Both are parasites who 
live by the greed of those who take what 
they have not earned. Very often the two 
characters are united in the same person. 
The relation alters as opportunities develop, 
just as the right bower of hearts becomes, 
as the trumps change, the left bower of dia- 
monds. 











The hope of getting something for nothing, 
which draws thousands of men to our great 
cities, makes of these same men the worst 
of citizens. Nothing worth having ever goes 
for nothing except to the thief. Hence arise 
great co-operative political associations, rep- 
resented in the councils of every party, and 
whose sole business it is under party names 
to' work the offices for all “ they are worth.” 
Their interest in public affairs is to see what 
can be made out of them. By the promise of 
something for nothing they hold together the 
worst elements of the community. Their 
work is done in the dark, and their motto 
is, “Addition, division, and silence.” 

These associations encourage the public in- 
terest in national affairs to divert it from lo- 
eal ones. They are familiar with all the 
catch words of the day. But while people cry 
out for imperialism, expansionism, for sound 
money, for free trade, for free silver, for free 
Cuba—whatever they please, the political 
rings devote themselves to the picking of 
pockets. They look after the matter of street 
cleaning, police service, railway franchises, 
‘saloon licenses, school furnishing, and so long 
as these profitable enterprises are in their 
hands they care not who has the glory or 
who put up or down the figureheads of au- 
thority. If in their business they need these 
figureheads they know how to own them 
without the appearance of doing so. 

Allied to the habit of seeking something 
for nothing is the disposition to look to na- 
tional legislation as a relief from personal 
discomfort. The recent movement on Wash- 
ington of the Coxey “ Commonweal Army ” 
of idlers is a visible sign of this disposition. 
It is not often that prosperity waits on na- 
tional legislation. National blunders have 
‘evil consequences, but there is not much to 
be gained from any positive action. In gen- 
‘eral the most that Congress can do is to re- 
pair its own past mistakes. The real pros- 
perity of a country comes from the prosperity 
‘of the individual citizen and from that alone. 
If he is frugal, industrious and sober, he will 
‘be the typeof a successfulcommunity. If each 
man should solve or even try to solve his 
own labor problem, this problem would dis- 
appear. If we were all good citizens we 
would have no trouble with the management 
of our cities. But we are not all good citi- 
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zens; and there are many rich and many 
poor whose interests are served by bad ad- 
ministration. And there are those who are 
weak in mind and weak in will, who are 
swayed back and forth by the professional 
agitator. An agitator, in general, is one who 
has nothing to lose, and who finds his sus- 
tenance through the confusion of others. 
Honest agitators there are, tho such are 
often insane, while the worst of those who 
foment discontent are neither sane nor hon- 
est. 

4. The chief source of failure in local gov- 
ernment is, however, the lack of personal re- 
sponsibility in administraticn. This difficulty 
is the result of unwise political forms. It is, 
therefore, a matter which may be readily de- 
tected, and which admits of remedy. 

Whenever any important work is to be 
done it should be done under one authority, 
controlled by one will, and working to a defi- 
nite end. In case of good administration the 
success will pe distinct and unquestionable. 
In case of failure there should be one per- 


.son to be held responsible. An individual 


head is necessary to the control of an army, 
of a ship, of a team of horses, of a railway, 
of aschool. It is equality necessary to a city. 
Wellington once said that “an army may get 
along very well under a bad general; it never 
will succeed under a debating society.” This 
is the vital principle in good local adminis- 
tration. The fact that in our State constitu- 
tions this principle has been neglected is one 
reason why people have lost interest in local 
affairs. The blame for failure rests on so 
many shoulders that practically no one can 
be held responsible for it. 

Municipal government is not a branch of 
national politics. A city is a business cor- 
poration, with business powers and existing 
for business purposes. It must be treated as 
such. It is not a confederation of States, but 
an association of men. In our local elections 
the people of the city have to choose from a 
long series of names selected in the dark by 
those who make such matters their business. 
These men are mostly unknown to the indi- 
vidual citizen. Those he knows he rarely 
trusts, and so he favors a close limitation of 
their authority. They remain equally un- 
known at the close of their term of office, for 
they have little individual power of respon- 
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sibility. It is impossible to know whether 
their work is well done or ill done. In most 
cases it is not distinctly either, and in few 
cases can good service or bad service ma- 
terially affect permanence in office. 

Political changes in city affairs come from 
changes in national politics. A republic is 
governed by see-saw, a certain number 
changing their party allegiance as one party 
or another fails, after four years’ trial, to 
satisfy their ideals or interests. The city 
election goes with the rest. For this condi- 
tion the first remedy is to make municipal 
matters important. To separate municipal 
from general elections is a step in the right 
direction. But it is a short step. To insure 
good government the executive head must 
be responsible for matters of administration. 
He must control subordinates if he is held 
to answer for them. He must have such 
freedom of action that his character may 
be a matter of public concern. A bad mayor 
of a city must have power to make his bad- 
ness felt; else the people will not bestir them- 
selves to get a good one. An unfit mayor 
should be a distinct calamity. But with full 
responsibility really bad administration 
would rarely come. <A poor driver of an un- 
ruly team is better than no driver; a weak 
general is better than a debating society. A 
weak man or a bad man under the public 
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eye with full responsibility for his actions 
sometimes becomes surprisingly capable. 
Responsibility brings caution. Caution leads 
men to seek good advice, and to follow good 
advice is not very different from capability. 
But an effective responsibility, as we shall 
see, can hardly be secured so long as cities 
are ruled under federal forms, with constitu- 
tional checks and balances, and a fixed ‘ten- 
ure of office for each official. 

The desire for responsible government for 
cities is not, as many suppose, a movement 
toward severity of individual restriction. It 
is not a device of the rich for the oppression 
of the poor. It is not a movement for a 
larger police force, or the abatement of agi- 
tators or other public nuisances. It arises 
simply from the need to hold some one re- 
sponsible for administration. No one can be 
responsible for action beyond the limits of 
his power to act. In the national govern- 
ment this principle is recognized to some 
extent. The President chooses his own ad- 
mwinistrative officers and acts through their 
action. The Governor of a State has no 
voice in the choice of his cabinet. The coun- 
ty has no executive officer at all, and the 
mayor of a city is in the main a figure-head, 
with sometimes the special function of po- 
lice court judge. 


Pato Arto. Car, 


The Need of a New ‘Political Party. 


By Hon. J. Sterling Morton, 


Ex-StcrReTArRY OF AGRICULTURE, 


WHEN in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for a large number of 
thoughtful and deliberate patriots to dissolve 
the bands of partyism which have united 
them with existing political organizations 
and to assert the independence which in- 
heres to individual investigation and con- 
clusions and to assume among citizens the 
separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 


This paraphrase of the first paragraph of 
the Declaration of Independence is a brief 
method of introducing the subject of a new 
party, about which THE INDEPENDENT asks 
me to send a few words. 

The causes which impel many good citi- 
zens to separate themselves from the Repub- 
lican party, as now managed largely by ma- 
chine politicians like Senator Quay, are con- 
stantly increasing in force and numbers. 
The dominant bossism which prevails in 
Pennsylvania, and which has been absolute 
in many other States of the Union is repel- 
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lent to all its independent and thoughtful 
members. Running the affairs of State by 
machinery constructed out of brute muscle 
merely trained to put ballots in boxes and 
energized and directed by sinister minds 
seeking only selfish ends has proved disas- 
trous not only in Pennsylvania, where the 
State Treasury is now announced as bank- 
rupt, but in many other States as well. 

Properly organized corporations which ex- 
ist for gainful purposes are only successful 
when managed with vigilance, ability and 
economy. Those succeed which evince the 
best exercise of human understanding, judg- 
ment and skill. Government is a corpora- 
tion, not for gainful purposes, but merely to 
protect life, liberty and property within a 
given area. Those governments which have 
been most beneficent to our race have been 
carried on by honest people and patriotic 
men. Benjamin Franklin said during the 
last day of the Constitutional Convention, 
September 17th, 1783, thatany form of general 
government honestly administered would be a 
good thing for the States, and that this form 
(referring to our present constitution) might 
run along for some time, but at_last, becom- 
ing corrupt, would be succeeded by a despot- 
ism, which is the only form of government 
adapted to a corrupt people. Doctor Frank- 
lin made a very wise forecast and a new 
party may be necessary to avert its complete 
verification. 

The notoriously corrupt and general use of 
money by the two existing political parties 
for the purpose of securing the votes of the 
multitude during the campaign of 1896 was 
visible everywhere. The money taint touched 
and infected nearly every ward of the great 
populational centers of the Union and like- 
wise many of the most distant rural pre- 
cincts. Everybody knows that if the thought- 
ful voters with individual convictions who 
believed what their ballots were intended to 
reflect could have drawn themselves out 
from both great parties at that time and 
stood in opposing columns, in lines reaching 
nearly from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 


in the broad space between those columns 


could have been placed all the floating or 
C. O. D. voters, the latter pernicious citizen- 
ship would easily have held the balance of 
power. Corruption of the ballot by purchase 
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on delivery or by indirect methods was not 
confined to either one of the great contesting 
organizations in 1896. Corruption, bribery 
and fraud were bipartisan; they permeated 
both organizations. The result of such cam- 
paigns is visible in the commercial manner 
with which appointive federal offices suc- 
ceeding the election are sought by the vic- 
tors. Both parties have become thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that public offices were 
created for the purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment to private citizens. The truth that all 
offices were originally conceived and created 
for public utility seems to have gone out from 
public view. This grows largely out of the 
fact that during the last twenty-five years 
each of the political parties has sought in 
the various States new offices, more places, 
greater emoluments, better attractions in 
official life for their followers. 

To illustrate, in the State of Nebraska all 
sorts of “ boards” have been created, with 
considerable emoluments attached to the 
membership thereof. The constitution of the 
State has been evaded and its provisions 
made null and void by the manufacture of 
positions for political favorites which have 
repaid their incumbents for political activity 
and services. This steady multiplication of 
offices and taxes for the purpose of feeding 
political workers increased so rapidly in the 
State of Nebraska that the Republican party 
itself finally contained more aspirants for 
such places than existed or could possibly be 
manufactured. Those who got nothing be- 
came disaffected and went out of the 
Republican party to organize the Populist 
party; so that it may be truthfully said that 
in this State Populism is the unsatisfied hun- 
ger and unappeased appetite for office ex- 
truded from the Republican organization. 
Office-holding has, in fact, become a recog- 
nized profession, trade or occupation in both 
of the existing old parties. The mercantile 
methods of candidature are the same in each. 
This is a very wide departure from the 
tenets and doctrines as to office-holding 
which were held by our New England ances- 
tors. They were far-sighted enough to see 
that there might grow up a generation who 
would seek occupation with the public as 
employer. To prevent the possibility of such 
communal! disaster in the State of Vermont 
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it was provided by its constitution in 1793, 
in section 25 of chapter II, that office-holding 
should never become a specific and easily 
profitable business. There is no other funda- 
mental or statute law extant in the United 
States which contains more common sense 
and patriotism. than the following, taken 
from the chapter and section of the constitu- 
tion referred to: : 


“ As every freeman, to preserve his independ- 
ence, if without a sufficient estate, ought to 
have some profession, calling, trade, or farm, 
whereby he may honestly subsist, there can be 
no necessity for nor use in establishing offices 
of profit, the usual effects of which are depend- 
ence and ‘servility unbecoming freemen, in the 
possessors or expectants, and faction, contention 
and discord among the people. But if any man 
is called into public service to the prejudice of 
his private affairs he has a right to a reason- 
able compensation; and whenever an office, 
through increase of fees or otherwise, becomes 
so profitable as to occasion many to apply for 
it, the profits ought to be lessened by the legis- 
lature.” 

Present political parties utterly ignore the 
doctrine set forth in the above quotation 
from the organic law of the Green Mountain 
State. Everywhere there may be _ found 
“possessors or expectants” of “ offices of 
profit the usual effects of which are de- 
pendence and servility.””. Dependence and 
servility are “ unbecoming freemen.” ‘“ Fac- 
tions, contentions and discord” are created 
among the people by this all-pervading desire 
to secure from government, either -local, 
state or national, a greater compensation for 
a given amount of ability, experience and 
service than the same could command in 
either the professional, commercial or manu- 
facturing sections of society. The desire to 
hold office for profit and as a means of liveli- 
hood has permeated American citizenship so 
thoroughly that “fine workers,” ‘“ bosses ” 
and “patronage dispensers” are necessary 
adjuncts of each of the existing national 
parties. Neither of these parties represents 
the principles and policies out of which it 
was originally evolved. ~ 

The Republican party, coming into exist- 
ence in 1854, was the creation of the love of 
human liberty which energized, enthused 
and made intense in both speech and action 
every one of its original leaders, It placed 


* fundamental and astounding. 
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its first Presidential candidate in the field at 
Philadelphia in 1856, and altho Fremont 
was defeated by Buchanan, the same party 
nominated and elected Abraham Lincoln in 
1860. This President, who came up through 
all the strata of society from the plainest of 
plain people, was great-hearted and far-see- 
ing. With persistent patriotism he did every- 
thing which his judgment and honesty ap- 
proved for the purpose of restoring the 
Union. -In his letter to Horace Greeley, 
dated at the Executive Mansion in Washing- 
ton, August 22d, 1862, he said: 


‘“‘T would save the Union. I would save it 
the shortest way under the constitution. The 
sooner the national authority can be restored 
the nearer the Union will be to the Union as it 
was. 

“If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, I do not agree with them. 

“If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time de- 
stroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My 
paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and it is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery.” 

In his second inaugural, President Lincoln 
said: 

“Neither party expected for the war the 
magnitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause 
of the conflict might cease with, or even be- 
tore, the conflict itself should . cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph and a result less 
Both read the 
sameé Bible and pray to the same God and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may 
seem strange that any man should dare to ask 
a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other men’s faces. But let 
us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both could not be answered—that of 
neither has been answered fully.” 

Before President Lincoln’s assassination he 
had indicated hisnonconcurrence with many 
of the leaders of his party. His great and 
generous nature was entirely incapable of 
vindictiveness. The war was over, and he 
was (to use his own language) ready “ with 
malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, to strive on, to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
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the battle, and for his widow and his or- 
phan, to do all which may. achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

But Lincoln, the leader, was not alone in 
his determined departure from the paths 
which the Republican party had decided to 
follow. As properly stated in a recent num- 
ber of The Conservative, Seward, most its 
leader in the days of its prime, at his ripest 
season, with his life almost a martyrdom in 
more. ways than one; Chase, its stateliest 
figure; Sumner, its stiffest conscience; Gree- 
ley, its ablest organ; Schurz, its most exalted 
orator; Beecher, its greatest pulpit and ros- 
trum teacher; Fessenden, among its best and 
truest statesmen, with so many more who 
were nearest like them, lived Republicans, 
but Republicans they could not die, at. least 
not in the arms and odor of their party. 

To these names might be added those of 
Trumbull of Illinois, Doolittle of Wisconsin, 
Grimes of Iowa, and innumerable other 
statesmen who originally adhered to the Re- 
publican organization and would not now be 
insympathy with either its imperialistic tend- 
encies, its favoritism or its protective tariff 
fallacies. So much for the Republican party. 

In 1896, at Chicago, the machinery of the 
Democratic party, being in the hands of cal- 
low statesmen, vagarists and apostles and 
disciples of the money fallacies, repudiated 
nearly everything which its original leaders 
held to be good for the people and the repub- 
lie. 

In 1876, 1880, 1884, 1888, and in 1892, the na- 
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tional Democratic party declared courageous- 
ly against legalized larceny as embodied 
in a protective tariff. They understood and 
said that a tariff for protection would bring 
in no revenue and that a tariff for revenue 
would afford no: protection. 

From the’ second inauguration of Grover 
Cleveland, on March 4th, 1893, down to 
March 4th, 1897, every principle of genuine 
Democracy was embodied in the executive 
and judicial administration of the Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court upon the 
income tax law. Adherence to the doctrines 
of free trade and to dogmas of sound finance 
and observance of all established economic 
laws characterized every act of the President 
and his advisers. Because of this adherence 
to sound principles came the apostasy of a 
large number of leading managing members 
of the -Democratic party. The recusants 
seized upon and held enough of the commit- 
tee machinery and voters in the several 
States to organize the convention in Chicago 
in 1896. That organization and the platform 
adopted, upon which Bryan, Watson and 
Sewall became the exponents and candidates 
of all the vagaries, fallacies and Bryanarchy 
of the country, were the dissolution of the 
Democratic party of Jefferson and Jackson. 

Hastily and as briefly as possible the fore- 
going statements are made to show that the 
conditions for the evolution of a new na- 
tional party in the United States are fa- 
vorable. 


Arsor Lopce, Ngesraska City, NEB, 


of Sincerity. 


By William De Witt Hyde, 


PRESIDENT OF Bowpo1n COLLEGE, 


SINcERITY, if not the crowning ‘ornament, 
is at least the corner stone of character. Give 
man every other virtue, and woman every 
other charm, if sincerity be wanting, they 
are poor indeed; we cannot trust them; we 
do not want them for our friends. The in- 
sincere man is not a whole. He is broken 
into fragments, and these fragments are not 
consistent with each other. We do not know 


which of these inconsistent pieces of him- 
self we shall find in any given case. A 
friend of mine wishing to say of a certain 
person what we do not ordinarily say of one 
another in polite society, remarked, “Pro- 
fessor A. has the unfortunate habit of pre- 
senting different aspects of a matter to dif- 
ferent persons.” The insincere man pre- 
sents different aspects of himself to differ- 
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ent persons and to the’same person at differ- 
ent times. Sincerity, on the contrary, is 
wholeness, unity, consistency, coherence. 
The secret of it is well set forth by Goethe: 
“ Wo du bist, sei alles,” “ Wherever thou art, 
be all there.” 

Industrial sincerity consists’ in putting 
one’s whole self into whatever one under- 
takes. What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. There are many ways of failing 
to do this besides the lazy way of downright 
shirking. Worry is one. When we worry 
about our work we are not putting our 
whole self into what we are actually doing. 
The best part of us is wandering off into the 
remote future and dealing with possible 
evils that may then arise. ‘ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

Concern about what people are thinking of 
us, and may say about us, is another subtle 
way by which our energies are too frequent- 
ly drained off in profitless waste. To be 
wholly engrossed in the work, and at the 
same time highly sensitive to what people 
are going to say about it, is impossible. It 
is the attempt to do these two inconsistent 
things at the same time that makes for many 
of us public speaking and the more elaborate 
social functions such a drain upon vitality 
and such a wretched failure. When asked 
how he could accomplish so much, Henry 
Ward Beecher used to reply, “I don’t do 
more, but less than other people. They do 


all their work three times over; once in antic- : 


ipation, once in actuality, once in rumina- 
tion. I do mine in actuality alone.” It 
takes most of us a long time to learn to do 
these things just once, to do nothing but the 
one thing while we are about it, and to as- 
sume for the time no responsibility for the 
comments and criticisms of other people. 
The criticism of our friends, and even of our 
enemies, is a valuable discipline; and when it 
comes it is desirable to learn meekly and pa- 
tiently the lesson that it brings. But it is 
the most fatal folly to let the imagination of 
that criticism come in to distract and di- 
vide our attention, when every bit of it is 
needed for the immediate task in hand. 
Intellectual sincerity is the assent of the 
whole mind to whatever conviction it ac- 
cepts at all. A poor creed wholly and heart- 
ily accepted, whether it be theosophy or 
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Christian science, Mormonism or millena- 
rianism, will: do more to take fear and fret 
and fever and weakness and wickedness and 
worry out of life than the most orthodox 
creed in Christendom which is merely as- 
sented to in a formal, half-hearted, coldly in- 
tellectual way. In Professor Patten’s re- 
cent “Development of English Thought” 
there is a passage which throws a flood of 
light on the ineffectiveness of our current 
theological beliefs. Speaking of the charac- 


teristics of a ‘“ general environment” like 
ours as compared to the local environments 
in which the intenser faiths of the world 
have been born and reared, he says: 


“Men divide and classify the surrounding 
phenomena endlessly until they become hair- 
splitters in their distinctions. Ethics and the- 
ology become so formal and discursive as to 
conceal the vital relations on which they de- 
pend. Scientific facts are too minutely divided 
and specialized for embodiment into race knowl- 
edge. <As it is impossible to have a definite 
motor reaction with each of these numerous dis- 
tinctions, such men readily perceive the quali- 
ties in objects, and analyze them into their ulti- 
mate forms, but they act with less promptness 
than their primitive ancestors, and see less 
clearly the few essentials upon which race sur- 
vival depends.” 

Now sincerity does not of necessity imply 
narrowness; but it is much easier to give 
one’s self up wholly to a simple than to a 
complex and highly elaborated system of 
ideas. It is not impossible for the intellec- 
tually rich to enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven, but it is harder for them than for 
the intellectually poor. For the practical value 
of belief depends less on how much of the 
truth the mind grasps than on how much of 
the mind the truth controls. 

One thing is sure. No two inconsistent be- 
liefs can be entertained in the mind at the 
same time without disaster. There is not 
one standard of truth for geology and an- 
other for Genesis. There is not one standard 
of credibility for secular and another for sa- 
cred history; one for Heroditus and another 
for the authors of the Pentateuch; one for 
Romulus and Remus and another for Joshua 
and Jonah. The truth is one, as the mind is 
a unity. No man who tries to hold unrecon- 
ciled inconsistencies in different chambers of 
his mind can ever feel the sweet compelling 
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charm. of truth, or experience the blessed 
constraint of certainty which is in store for 
the sincere alone. ace 

Emotional sincerity requires that we never 
permit a fine emotion to escape by any other 
channel than the narrow raceway that drives 
the wheels of will. Now that we have out- 
grown the indiscriminate condemnation of 
opera and theater and novel of our Puritan 
ancestors, we need to assert in place of it the 
responsibility for the right uses of these 
things. Of course one of their main 
functions is pure relaxation and amusement. 
With that a wise ethical insight will not 
wish to interfere by the intrusion of an ex- 
traneous moral. In so far, however, as thea- 
ter and concert are resorted to as means of 
culture and education, then sincerity de- 
mands that it be the whole soul, not the emo- 
tional fringes of its border, that we culti- 
vate. We must not leave the will standing 


- upon the sidewalk, usher only our dreamy 


sentimentality into the comfortable seat in- 
side. The psychological reason for this is 
well stated by Professor James in his Psy- 
chology: 


“ When a fine glow. of feeling is allowed to 
evaporate without bearing practical fruit it is 
worse than a chance lost: it works so as posi- 
tively to hinder future emotions from taking 
the pormal path of discharge. One becomes 
filled with emotions which habitually pass with- 
out prompting to any deed, and so the inertly 
sentimental condition is kept up. The remedy 
would be never to suffer one’s self to have an 
emotion at a concert without expressing it 
afterward in some active way. Let the ex- 
pression be the least thing in the world—speak- 
ing genially to one’s grandmother, or giving up 
one’s seat in a horse-car, if nothing more heroic 
offers—but let it not fail to take place.” 

Social sincerity requires us to say nothing 
to one person, or of one person, which, so far 
as the tone and temper and spirit of it is con- 
cerned, we would not be willing that all per- 
sons should hear. It permits us to say noth- 
ing behind one’s back we would not dare to 
say to his face. While it would not exclude 
all criticism of other people, it would lift it 
to a kindly, curteous and courageous level. 
All this is obvious. There is, however, a 
much deeper form of social sincerity, which 
is not so generally understood, but which is 
vital to domestic and social happiness. 


The Secret of “Sincerity 
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Stated in terms of our fundamental formula, 
theruleforitis, “Never address a person with 
only a part of yourself.” All of our uninten- 
tional unkindness comes from this partial 
speech. The father as a whole loves his 
child and does ‘Not wish to grieve him. But 


‘just now he doesn’t wish to be interrupted; 


ne gives expression to that temporary desire 
not to be interrupted in a cross word. The 
child takes the word which came from this 
temporary and fragmentary bit of his father 
as if it were the expression (as all words 
ought to be) of the whole father; and he is 
deeply grieved. The husband loves his wife, 
and would not wound her for the world. 
But he is irritated and depressed by business 
reverses, or worn out with business cares; 
and the irritation and depression come out in 
the harsh and bitter tone and look which fill 
that woman’s day with sorrow and her night 
with tears. You may say that women are 
not children, and they ought to know better; 
that they ought to draw the distinction be- 
tween the man and his moods, and make lib- 
eral discount for what merely a passing 
mood may prompt. But, alas for their peace 
of mind! women never do. In turn the wife 
and mother often errs through letting little 
household cares and social jealousies so em- 
bitter her that her tones and looks take on 
the color of these petty annoyances. Yet, 
after all, this is not so serious as it might 
seem. For men and boys, as a rule, do make 
liberal discount for the temporary moods 
and feelings of wife and mother; and the 
hurt doesn’t sink very deep. While if a 
woman who isn’t wife or mother acquires 
the habit of speaking and acting out some 
minor fragment of herself, the habit of 
scolding and fretting, in other words, people 
do not pay much attention to her one way or 
the other. 

Moral sincerity goes deeper still, and cher- 
ishes no thoughts, imaginations or desires 
which we could not talk over with our 
father, confide to our mother, or publicly 
avow before the face and eyes of all men. 
It tolerates no dark secret corners of ¢con- 
sciousness into which one sneaks away to 
hold disgraceful revels with himself, unfit to 
see the light. It permits no single appetite 
or passion of our nature to set up on its own 
account; recognizing with Plato that all vice 
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and injustice is “this rising up of a part of 
the soul against the whole soul.” It insists 
that the self as a whole shall be represented 
in and realized through the particular appe- 
tite or passion; or else that in the permanent 
interest of the whole self, the partial and 
temporary appetite or passion shall be re- 
pressed. The moral man, from this point of 
view, is the man whose whole self is pres- 
ent in each act: who is “all there” in each 
appetite or passion which he consents to 
gratify at all. 

Deepest of all, religious sincerity demands 
that we bring to God everything or nothing. 
We may not come to church with our fine 
sentiments for our Savior and our high 
hopes of Heaven alone. There is that hard, 
disagreeable duty we have been shirking and 
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postponing. Sincerity says, “Bring that 
along, or else stay away yourself. That is 
a part of you; and until you bring that part 
this is no place for the rest of you. You 
must have both or neither: Christ and the 
duty; Heaven and the task well done, or else 
the Devil and your laziness; your shirking, 
and the hell it deserves.” As Jesus put it, 
“If thou rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift be- 
fore the altar and go thy way; first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” As he repeatedly tells us, we can- 
not be at the same time forgiven and unfor- 
giving; half love to God, half hate to man. 
In the one state or the other; in the divine 
love, or out of it, we must, wherever we are, 
be all there. 


Brunswick, Meg, 


Thomas Hood's First Century and His 
Unpublished Letters. 


By H. C. 


I. 


* Jealous, I own it, I was once— 

That wickedness 1 here renounce. 

T tried at wit—it would not do; 

At tenderness—that failed me too— 

Before me on each path there stood 

The Witty and the ‘lender Hood!” 

—Walter Savage Landor. 
Humor and Pathos, a century ago, linked 
their hands across the cradle of Thomas 
Hood to vow him for their own. And he was 
theirs till death. Over the events of his life, 
or the creations of his brain, that joint-pos- 
session never slackened its hold for an hour. 
If, to visible seeming, Pathos holds su- 
premacy to-day in the sufferings of the poet’s 
body, Humor claims the guidance of his 
muse; if to-morrow Humor should irradiate 
his outward life with laughter we may be 
sure that Pathos will cast its shadow within. 
Tears and laughter are never far apart in 
that strangely mingled life. Behind the 
smile there is a thinly-veiled sadness; through 
the tears there comes a gleam of mirth. It 
was a dual life he lived, an April day of 
shine and shadow. 
Hood paid a visit once to Ham House, 


, fot the creation of The Elm Tree. 


Shelley. 


which nestles so picturesquely among stately 
elms at the foot of Richmond Hill, and with- 
in a stone’s throw of the “silver streaming 
Thames.” It was summer time, and the his- 
toric mansion and its famous avenues looked 
their best. But that visit was responsible 
Hood. saw 
nothing of the bright sunshine, heard nothing 
of the songs of birds—or, father, he saw and 
heard them and saw and heard beyond them. 
As he wandered down those avenues of lofty 
elms he heard no bird melody, but a “sad 
and solemn sound” filled his ears, which 
seemed now to murmur amid the leaves over 
his head, and anon to rise from the green- 
sward beneath his feet. It was not the wind 
sighing amid the branches, nor the squirrel 
rustling the leaves in its happy gambols from 
bough to bough, nor any Dryad making the 
forest voluble as in the olden time: 
“ But still the sound was in my ear, 
A sad and solemn sound, 
That sometimes murmured overhead, 
And sometimes underground.” 

As the poet heard not the birds so he saw 

not the sunshine, but in the stead of golden 
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shafts of light in that shady avenue his eyes 
caught a glimpse of the Spectre of Death, 
standing by a sturdy elm felled by the wood- 
man’s ax. And he heard Death speak, and 
he knew then the cause of that mysterious 
murmur: 
“This massy trunk that lies along, 
And many more must fall— 
For the very knave 
Who digs the grave, 
The man who spreads the pall, 
And he who tolls the funeral bell, 
The Elm shall have them all!” 


Where other eyes had seen an elm tree, 
verdant with vigorous life, the haven of 
birds, the playground of squirrels, Hood had 
seen—a coftin! Has any other poet so pierced 
through the smiling mask of nature to the 
symbol of human sadness hidden behind? 

Again. When life was nearing its close, 
and his body was wasted with disease and 
racked with pain, the poet paused from his 
work one day to write letters to the three 
children of his devoted physician, Dr. El- 
liot, who were spending a holiday by the sea. 
There are no more delightful letters to chil- 
dren in English literature. Hood knew the 
measure of the child mind to a fraction, and 
had full command of that reasoned nonsense 
which Lewis Carroll has made so popular 
since. But mingling with the boisterous fun 
of these delightful letters there are gentle 
sighs of sadness—all too gentle, one is happy 
to think, to have been detected by the bright 
young spirits to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed. What child could catch the under- 
current of pathos in such sentences as these? 

“T wish there were such nice green hills here 
as there are at Sandgate. They must be very 
nice to roll down, especially if there are no 
furze bushes to prickle one at the bottom! 
Do you remember how the thorns stuck in us 
like a penw’orth of mixed pins at Wanstead? 
I have been very ill, and am so thin now I could 
stick myself into a prickle. My legs, in par- 
ticular, are so wasted away that somebody says 
my pins are only needles: & I am so weak, I dare 
say you could push me down on the floor and 
right through the carpet, unless it was a strong 
pattern. I am sure if I were at Sandgate you 
could carry me to the post-office and fetch my 
letters, 


* * * * * * * * 


“ There are no flowers, I suppose, on the beach, 
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or I would ask you to bring me a bouquet as you 
used at Stratford. But there are little crabs! 
If you would catch one for me, and teach it 
to dance the Polka, it would make me quite 
happy; for I have not had any toys or play- . 
things for a long:time.” 

Humor and Pathos, too, appear in one of 
the latest sketches Hood drew for his own 
Magazine. Prevented by a severe attack 
from keeping faith with his readers, he ven- 
tured to express his regrets by the pencil in- 
stead of the pen, and in his sick bed drawing 
the title of his magazine is symbolized by a 
magpie wearing a hood, while the “ Editor’s 
Apologies’ comprise a significant group of 
medicine bottles, a dish of leeches and the 
picture of a heart with a line encircling it— 
typical of the enlarged heart from which he 
was dying. Thus, to the end, Hood was 
faithful to his own creed: 

“There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiotic laughter solely ; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 

On the poet’s monument in Kensal Green 
Cemetery the date of his birth is given as 
23d May, 1798, but in several biographies 
that event is stated to have taken place a 
year later. His own children appear to have 
been doubtful on this point, for his daughter, 
in her ‘“ Memorial,’ gives the later year on 
no surer authority than “as far as we trace.” 
Henceforth, however, the exact date of 
Hood’s birth need be no longer a matter 
of uncertainty, for the reproduction of 
his natal certificate explicitly names 23d 
May, 1799, as the day on which the birth 
took place. The original of this interesting 
document is in the possession of Mr. Towne- 
ley Green, R. I., whose mother was a sister 
of Thomas Hood’s wife. It is to the same 
eminent artist’s kindness that I was indebted 
for permission to use those extracts from 
some unpublished letters of Hood which will 
be found below. What other valuable ser- 
vices Mr. Tiowneley Green rendered me in the 
preparation of these pages will make them- 
selves manifest from time to time. To re- 
turn to the birth certificate for a moment. 
It will be seen that this document makes 
known for the first time the Christian name 
of Hood’s maternal grandfather (hitherto his 
mother has been spoken of as the “ sister of 
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Mr. Robert Sands ’’); that it definitely locates 
the Poultry as the place of his birth; that 
one of his aunts was present at his entrance 
to the world; and finally, that the registra- 
tion was effected more than eighteen years 
after the birth took place. With regard to 
the second fact, it is interesting to know that 
the building now known as No. 31, Poultry, 
stands upon the same site as that in which 
the poet was born a century ago. It is, of 
course, impossible to explain the protracted 
delay in the registration of the birth, or why, 
after eighteen years, it should have been 
registered at all. But a guess may be haz- 
arded. Hood was apprenticed to his uncle, 
Robert Sands, the engraver, and it may be 
that the registration of his birth is connected 
with that event. 

Thomas Hood attained his majority with- 
out achieving any definite connection with 
literature, but his son ought not to have lent 
his authority to the assertion that prior to 
1821 his father “had displayed no strong 
literary tendencies.” During his visit to 
Dundee in search of health—which lasted, 
there are sound reasons for believing, from 
December, 1814, to some time in 1817—he 
had written a large quantity of verse, and his 
connection on his return to London ‘with the 
“private select Literary Society” of the 
Reminiscences kept him busy with his pen. 
In short, Hood did not enter the world of let- 
ters until after he had served a long appren- 
ticeship to the pen. This is made clear by a 
letter (unknown to his daughter when she 
compiled the ‘‘Memorials”’) he wrote in 1820 
to a Scottish correspondent who had written 
to offer profuse apologies for having lost the 
manuscript of Hood's rhymed Dundee Guide: 

“I will tell you a secret for your comfort, 
that the loss, even if great, would not be ir- 
reparable, for I could, if necessary, write afresh 
from memory, and nearly verbatim. It is the 
same with nearly all the rest of my effusions, 
some of which I shall hereafter send for your 
perusal, to show you that I do not consider you 
the ‘careless friend’ you represent yourself to 
be. I continue to receive much pleasure from 
our literary society, and from my own pur- 
suits in that way, in which, considering my 
little time, I am very industrious; that is to 
say, I spoil a deal of paper. My last is a mock 
heroic love-tale of 600 lines, with notes critical 
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and explanatory, which I lately finished after 
many intervals, independent of two poetical ad- 
dresses to the society on closing and opening a 
fresh session, with various pieces, chiefly ama- 
tory. 
* * * * * * * * 
“I find that I shall not be able to send my 
poems to you for some time, as they are in the 
hands of an intelligent bookseller, a friend of 
mine, who wishes to look them over. He says 
that they are worth publishing, but I doubt 
very much if he would give me any proof of his 
opinion, or I should indulge in the hope of send- 
ing them to you in a more durable shape.” 
These passages prove beyond question that 
when, on the tragic death of John Scott, in 
1821, the London Magazine became the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Taylor & Hessey, and those 
gentlemen enlisted the services of Thomas 
Hood as sub-editor of its pages, the young 
engraver was amply qualified to throw aside 
his etching tools in favor of the pen. At 
first his duties appear to have been little 
more than those of a superior proof reader, 
but ere long he began inventing facetious 
answers to correspondents, and in a short 
time he took an established place among the 
contributors to the magazine. It was-a fa- 
mous circle into which he thus gained ad- 
mittance, and at Taylor’s dining room at 93 
Fleet Street, with its windows overlooking 
St. Bride’s Churchyard, Hood often shared 
in such merriment as could only have been 
created in gatherings which included’ such 
spirits as Elia, Allan Cunningham, Hazlitt, 
Barry Cornwall, Horace Smith, John Clare 
and John Hamilton Reynolds. With two of 
that illustrious band Hood was destined to 
enjoy an affectionate intimacy. The gentle 
Elia quickly appealed to his heart, and the 
depth of his feeling for him may be inferred 
from the fact that of the two portraits which 
accompanied Hood in all his wanderings and 
changes one was that of Charles Lamb. The 
other member of the London Magazine circle 
to enter into close companionship with Hood 
was John Hamilton Reynolds, who is per- 
haps as much an “inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown” as his intimate friend, John Keats. 
It was, no doubt, profitable for Hood to enter 
into such close relationship with Reynolds, 
apart from the fact that the friendship cul- 
mninated in his marriage with his sister, Jane 
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Reynolds. Keats himself was often in- 
debted to the fine literary instinct of John 
Hamilton Reynolds, and it is highly probable 
that Hood also reaped material advantage 
in the same direction. Keats and Reynolds 
contemplated collaboration in a volume of 
poems; Hood and Reynolds carried such a 
scheme to fruition. Hence the volume of 
“Odes. and Addresses to Great People,” 
which Coleridge so confidently attributed to 
Lamb, and of which, while still in the mak- 
ing, Hood wrote to Reynolds, “I think the 
thing is likely to be a hit, but if you do some 
I shall expect it to run like wild fire.’ 
Unhappily this promising friendship did 
not survive till that final severance which 
ends all friendships. The two quarreled, 
but: why they quarreled will never be 
known. Neither the children of Hood nor 
his other close relatives knew how the es- 
trangement came about. Nor is it known 
when the rupture took place; all that is cer- 
tain is that it was subsequent to Hood’s mar- 
riage with Jane Reynolds, and also subse- 
quent to John Hamilton Reynolds’s own mar- 


- riage with Miss Butler. That the latter was 


the case is proved by a document in Hood’s 
writing among the unpublished papers be- 
longing to Mr. Towneley Green. This is a 
humorous account of Reynolds’s wedding, 
drawn up in the form of a program of a 
State procession, and it provides another il- 
lustration of the lively spirit with which 
Hood was wont to’ celebrate all important 
family occasions. Here it is: 


A. Progress from London to 
Wedlock through Pxeter 
People of Exeter with Banners 
Glovers 
Honourable Company of 
Match Makers 
Banner. 

Beadle 
With his Banner. 


Hymen and Amen, 
With their Banners 
1st, 2nd and 3rd Times of Asking 
With their Axes : 
: Page 
Bearing the Matrimonial Yoke with the 
Milk of Human Kindness 
The Happy Pair! 

Banners: Mutual Benefit, biand-in-Hand, and 
Union with the sweet little cherub that 
Sits up aloft 

Domestic Habits 
in Livery, attended by 
Domestic Comfort 
Banner. 

Carmen Nuptial. 
Cupid with the Ring 
Gentlemen of the London 
Editor with his Staff. 

Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, Allan Cunningham, 

Richard Woodhouse, Theodore, W. Hazlitt, St. 

Cary, C. Vinkbooms, James Weathercock, Thos. 

De Quincey, W. Wilton, C. Lamb, as Diddle 

Diddie dumpkins witb one shoe off and one shoe 

on, and his man, John Clare; J. Rice, W. Proc- 

tor, Mr. Riley-Parker. The lamb flags 
Carried by Mr. Montgomery. 
Lions Head 
With his two pages 
Placard “‘ The Head of the Family ” 

Mr & Mrs Reynolds and Mrs Butler. 
Train Bearers—Cupids in livery. 
Banner—-The Family Crest. 

The three Misses Reynolds 
Train bearers. 

Banner—Cupid with a white bow. 
Three Gentlemen, after the three 
Miss Reynolds? 
Placard “ The Bride’s Character ” 
Friends. 
Musicians 
A Blind Bard harping on one string. 
Wind Instruments. 
“ Piping to the spirits ditties of no tone.” 
Htc. Ete. 
Banner 
The People of Exeter. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





In May. 


By Henry Austin. 


A DAY as lovely as a maiden’s dream ! 

Yon mountain feels its glamour and lets fall, 

Yieldingly, crown by crown, the crystal snow, 

Down many a dim ravine, from purpling 
crests 

To vales of shadowy green. 
heart, 

Now melting to a thousand silvern rills, 

Matchless in headlong music unrestrained, 

Bursts into songs of living loveliness; 

And every single rill in rollick mood 

Over itself plays leapfrog, as it runs 

To join the gathering, in the lowest vale, 

Of all its mountain mates; and now, and 
now, 

How swellingly these playmates of the sun, 

These myriad brook-strings of the river-harp, 

Unite in one long-rolling melody— 

Mellow beyond the reach of poesy ! 

Hark ! to the full-grown river’s deeper song 

Triumphant, how that close, cloud-haunted 
hill, 

Austerely held by Puritanic pines, 

Inclines a listening face that faintly stirs 

In a slow breeze responsive,—and one bird, 

Midway of hill and river, flings a trill, 

Sudden in start, and sudden in surcease, 

Against the river’s low, abiding note, 

Above the whispery treble of the pines ! 

That bird must be a redstart—and the soul, 

In whose calm deeps his pebble of a trill 

Makes widening circles, is compelled to feel 

That, soothly, into this brief-warbling life 

A sense of boundless joy, of infinite love, 

By Infinite Love and Wisdom has been set. 


His frozen 


A day as lovely as a lover’s dream ! 

The grapevines, rustling round the portico, 

Seem offering with grave, caressive grace 

A bower wherein to whisper mutual vows, 

While Zephyr, playing Eros for the while, 

Wakes dreamy Psyche from her chrysalis; 

And near his couchant wife the purple-finch 

Chipperly prattles, underneath a shade 

Of blossoming apple-boughs, with many a 
chirp “i 

uranslatable as bumptious fatherhood. 

A minor poet he! Not his to charm 

With warbled interludes the temple-shades 

And silences of sylvan solitudes, 

Like the keen redstart; and not his to seize, 
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Like Freedom’s bird, earth’s most imperial 
peak 

And then dive upward at the dazzling blue, 

To make the sun his comrade; but the joy, 

Eternal joy of Springtime, Life and Love, 

As keenly and as deeply thrills him through. 

A day as lovely as a poet’s dream ! 

Soft-shadowed, as with wings, the air vi- 
brates 

Amorous and ambrosial; and the hours, 

Like bees, heavy with honey, lagging seem, 

While Earth, no longer coy, laughs golden 
flowers 

Up to the smile-kiss of her Lord, the Sun. 

Just, just begun appears her bridal pride, 

Being so gemmed with Joy’s extravagance, 

Begun, or just beginning. Yet the crow, 

Oldest inhabitant of the country-side 

And critic most oracular, well kens 

That many and many a year the buxom 
Earth * 

Featly hath played, in May, this bridal part. 

But now the day becometh a day-dream; 

For on the mountain gray and river’s face, 

Brown here, and: bluish there, and far away. 

Cerulean, silvered and festooned with mist, 

In hues of amethyst all Heaven descends— 

A Vision upon a Vision—as the sweet, 

Slow hours drift o’er the noontide. On the 
flowers 


, The sunlight swims and swoons and the 


warm breeze, 

Drunk with perfumes, now drowses, reels 
and falls 

Prone, where that lilac modestly illumes 

The garden’s darkness with a timid flush 

Of palish purple. So, a deepening hush 

Comes over all things, birds and brooks and 
bees, 

Save only that it looks on yonder hill, 

Still haunted by faint clouds and shadowy 
shapes, 

As if those foot-fast Puritans, the pines, 

Soon with malicious whispers might compel 

Silence, the Witch, from her own spell to 
wake, 

And break her dreamful heart, and fade 
away— 

Long ere this lovely day, like life, becomes a 
shade. 





Air as a Liquid. 
By George F. Barker, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE world of our experience is a very nar- 
row one. Whatever our eyes have not seen, 
our ears have not heard and our hands have 
not handled, is to us practically non-exist- 
ent. In whatsoever direction we consider 
our surroundings, whether with reference to 
size or to weight, to pressure or to tempera- 
ture, we observe that it requires but a very 
minute variation in these quantities to com- 
pletely change our knowledge of things and 
to give us an entirely new consciousness. Sir 
William Crookes in a recent address pictures 
a homunculus on a cabbage leaf vainly 
struggling with the mysteries of a dew 
drop. To a being so minute, the molecular 
properties of water are of vastly more im- 
portance than its properties en masse, and 
he utterly fails to recognize it as water, as 
we do, because to him its molecules are so 
big. It is quite the same in the matter of 
temperature. To prove it we have only to 
think how entirely different this world would 
be if the mean temperature upon its surface 
were a few hundred degrees higher or lower 
than it is at present. How many substances 
which we know now as liquids would be 
either gases on the one hand or solids on the 
other. Upon the sun, the forms of matter 
we know as metals exist as vapors and as 
these condense fall as a fiery rain, while 
in the outer regions of space the intense cold 
permits matter of all sorts to exist only in 
the solid state. 

Perhaps no illustration of this relativity 
of our consciousness can be more apt than 
that relating to the existence of air as a 
liquid. It is true, indeed, that gases in small 
quantities have been transformed into 
liquids in the chemist’s laboratory, and have 
been shown to students in the lecture room. 
But it is only when the process assumes 
commercial proportions and air is liquefied 
by the gallon and made available to every- 
body that the masses awaken to a realiza- 
tion of its remarkable properties. True, it 
is a liquid; but it is a liquid which does not 


wet anything. A handkerchief soaked in it 
and then shaken out, is as dry as before. 
It may be poured into a tumbler as may any 
liquid, but, unlike any known liquid, it boils 
furiously even in the ordinary air, and in 
boiling produces a cold several hundred de- 
grees below the zero of the thermometric 
seale. Of itself it does not give off a va- 
por; but the gas resulting from its evapora- 
tion condenses to a solid the moisture in the 
air and so surrounds itself with an almost 
impenetrable mist or fog. At such a low 
temperature most substances lose their char- 
acteristic properties. Iron becomes as brit- 
tle as glass, copper loses its electric resist- 
ance, soft rubber is made hard and fragile, 
mercury is solidified and absolute alcohol, 
which is able to stand the winter’s cold of 
the Arctic regions, is converted into a hard 
and dense solid like ice. Certainly it would 
seem that our ordinary experiences are Wwo- 
fully disturbed by such a substance and our 
consciousness of things about us caused to 
suffer a very rude shock. Is it not due to 
our sense of the improbable and the unex- 
pected that we take so general an interest 
in this liquid air? : 

In order to change a gas into a liquid, 
either cold or pressure or both must be ap- 
plied to it. And when so applied in suffi- 
cient measure all the known gases may be 
reduced to liquids. Some of these gases, 
such, for example, as carbonic acid, may be 
liquefied at the ordinary temperature by 
pressure alone. Others, like oxygen, cannot 
be liquefied by any amount of pressure un- 
less previously cooled to a certain low tem- 
perature which is called the “ critical temper- 
ature.” But if sufficiently cooled all gases 
can be converted into liquids without any 
increase of pressure. Thus, if oxygen be 
cooled to 180 degrees below the Centigrade 
zero it becomes a liquid even at the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Of nitrogen, at minus 194 
degrees, the same is true. Air, therefore, 
which is a mixture of these two gases, may 
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be similarly converted into liquid simply by 
cooling it to minus 191 degrees. Ordinarily, 
however, it is more convenient to effect the 
liquefaction by the use of both cold and pres- 
sure. In the earlier processes for liquefy- 
ing the more permanent gases the necessary 
degree of cold was secured by the evapora- 
tion of a more readily condensible gas. Thus 
Pictet, who in 1877 first liquefied oxygen, 
produced his cold in two successive stages 
by evaporating under diminished pressure, 
first, liquefied sulfurous oxide and then 
liquefied carbonic acid. In this way he 
produced a cold of minus 120 degrees C., 
at which temperature, since it is below the 
critical temperature of oxygen, a pressure of 
fifty pounds sufficed to effect the liquefac- 
tion. The remarkable investigations made 
by Dewar at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain within the last few years with these 
liquefied gases, in which he has proved, and 
in many cases accurately measured, the 
marvelous changes which matter undergoes 
at these low temperatures, which investiga- 
tions culminated a year ago in the reduction 
to liquids of hydrogen and helium, the last 
remaining gases, were made for the most 
part by means of gases liquefied by the 
method of Pictet, as modified by himself. 
In the same year with Pictet, the French 
physicist Cailletet succeeded in producing 
the necessary cold for liquefaction by the 
expansion of the compressed gas itself. Evi- 


dently since a gas, when compressed, is 


heated, it must be cooled when it is expand- 
ed. Hence, if we suppose air to be com- 
pressed to a hundred and fifty atmospheres 
or thereabouts, and subsequently cooled by 
a stream of water, then if it be allowed to 
expand afterward through a minute orificc, 
it is thereby very considerably cooled. This 
air thus cooled is then used to cool the tubes 
containing the entering air; and so on until 
minus 140 degrees, the critical temperature, 
is reached, and the air liquefies under a pres- 
sure of forty atmospheres. Or the cooling is 
continued until the still lower temperature 
of minus 190 degrees is attained and the air 
liquefies under the pressure of the atmos- 
phere alone. It is this process which has 
recently been made use of commercially for 
producing liquid air on the large scale. It 
was put into operation about the same time 
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by Hampson in London, by Linde in Munich 
and by Tripler in New York. The cost of 
producing liquid air in this way depends, of 
course, upon the scale of production. Linde 
has furnished to the chief laboratories of 
Europe experimental machines yielding half 
a gallon per hour at an expenditure of about 
seven horse-powers. Tripler’s apparatus is 
on a much larger scale and furnishes from 
thirty to forty gallons of liquid air in a day 
of ten hours at a cost, as he estimates, of 
2u cents a gallon. 

As it runs from the liquefier, the air is a 
mobile clear liquid, which, owing to its oxy- 
gen constituent, has a slight tinge of blue. 
It is slightly lighter than water, upon which 
it at first floats, giving off dense white fumes 
of solidified moisture. But since its nitrogen 
evaporates more rapidly than the oxygen. 
the liquid gradually becomes heavier and 
then sinks into the water in the form of 
spheroids, which go lower and lower, until 
finally they reach the bottom of the vessel. 
It has been recently shown that one-half of 
the liquid air, when fresh from the liquefier. 
is oxygen; while the last portions which re- 
main on evaporation contain 90 per cent. of 
this constituent. Unless the air is purified 
before liquefying the carbonic acid and 
moisture which it contains are solidified at the 
same time, and the product is milky. It may 
be obtained clear, however, by filtration. In 
the later forms of liquefier the filtration is 
effected in the apparatus, so that the issuing 
liquid is perfectly clear. 

Since, as has been estimated, one cubic 
inch of liquid air yields eight hundred cubic 
inches of common air, it follows from the 
laws of gaseous pressure that if this substance 
obeys these laws, one volume of liquid air, 
when raised just above its critical temper- 
ature,and occupying the same volume, would 
exert a pressure practically of 800 atmos- 
pheres, or 12,000 pounds per square inch. 
Evidently, by making the space greater into 
which the liquid expands, any pressure less 
than this can be obtained. Clearly, there- 
fore, the great thickness of the vessels re- 
quired to contain liquid air at anything like 
its maximum pressure is prohibitory so far 
as its transportation and general utilization 
is concerned. But it is quite obvious that 
there cannot be any difference between one 
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pressure produced by direct compression 
and another of equal value generated by the: 
evaporation of liquid air at the same tem- 
perature. The great pressure generated by 
liquid air in evaporating may be shown by 
placing some of this material in a heavy 
metal tube closed at one end, and then driv- 
ing into the tube a wooden plug. In a few 
seconds the accumulated pressure will force 
out the plug with a loud report, and if the 
experiment is performed in the open air the 
plug will rise to the hight of a hundred feet 
or more. r 

Since liquid air, as it comes from the lique- 
fier, is actively boiling and has a tempera- 
ture not far from minus 191 degrees Centi- 
grade, it is very much colder than any sur- 
rounding substance. Poured into a glass 
tumbler, or even upon ice, it abstracts heat 
from these bodies and boils more furiously 
than before. Gradually, however, as it cools 
the tumbler and the ice to a temperature 
nearer its own, the activity of the boiling is 
greatly diminished. To preserve liquid air, 
therefore, it must be protected from all ac- 
cess of heat. In transporting it, it is placed 
in an open tin can, enclosed in a second and 
larger one, and sometimes in a third, the 
spaces between them being packed with a 
non-conducting material, such as hair felt. 
Protected in this way it may be carried 
with a loss of not more than 5 or 10 per 
eent. per hour. But it is to Dewar that we 
owe the best device for protecting liquid 
gases against external heat. The well-known 
Dewar bulbs or tubes consist of an inner 
vessel to contain the material, surrounded 
by a second, and sometimes even by a third, 
globe or tube, the spaces between them be- 
ing exhausted to the highest attainable 
vacuum. By this removal of the air the 
transference of heat by conduction and con- 
vection is prevented. And if the inner ves- 
sel be silvered on its exterior radiation is 
also cut off. So that in such vessels liquid 
air may be preserved for thirty-six and even 
for forty-eight hours. 

One of the most novel and striking proper- 
ties of liquid air is its intense action on com- 
bustible substances. Since, even when fresh, 
it is one-half oxygen, this amount gradually 
increasing by evaporation to nine-tenths, the 
liquid contains one of the elements of com- 
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bustion in its most concentrated form. And, 
although by itself the liquid is entirely 
harmless, yet when mixed with the other 
combustible element it becomes an explosive 
of intense power. It is a well-known fact 
that gunpowder, guncotton and even nitro- 
glycerin, contains less energy for an’ equal 
mass than ordinary coal. Hence their in- 
tense activity is due to the great rapidity 
with which their energy is set free. A piece 
of newspaper, a bit of cotton waste or of 
cotton wool, soaked with liquid air and 
fired, burns with fierce rapidity. So sudden- 
ly is this tremendous energy set free that by 
enclosing a bit of cotton waste as big as 
one’s thumb, upon which a drop or two of 
oil has been placed, and which is moistened 
with liquid air, in a two-inch gas pipe of 
great thickness, which is itself enclosed in 
a second four-inch pipe of equal thickness, 
the ends of both being open, the violent ex- 
plosion when the waste is fired is sufficient 
to burst both these pipes and tear them to 
shreds. 

The intense activity of liquid air on com- 
bustibles leads to interesting experiments. 
A piece of steel tape or a watch spring to 
the end of which a bit of match is attached 
and ignited, burns with brilliant scintilla- 
tions when immersed in liquid air. By tak- 
ing an electric light carbon, heating its end to 
bright redness and plunging it into liquid 
air, contained if you please in an ice tumbler, 
the carbon burns brilliantly in the condensed 
oxygen, giving a light as brilliant as the elec- 
tric arc, attaining a temperature of nearly 
3,000 degrees above zero in the midst of a 
medium which is at a temperature of about 
200 degrees below it. Moreover, the product 
of the combustion of this carbon is the gas 
carbonic acid. And this, in presence of the 
intense cold, is not only liquefied, but actu- 
ally solidified to a white snow, thus realiz- 
ing the startling chemical paradox of obtain- 
ing a solid requiring a temperature of 80 de- 
grees below zero to produce it, by means of 
intense combustion at a temperature 3,000 
degrees above this point. 

Such a remarkable substance as liquid air 
must have useful applications. But what 
these are to become commercially depends, 
of course, upon the cost at which it may be 
manufactured. Its very low temperature 
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points it out as a most valuable refrigerative 
agent. But it is not easy to see at present 
how it can compete with liquid ammonia, ex- 
cept for temperatures too low to be. reached 
by the evaporation of this gas. Moreover the 
cold produced by liquid air is absolutely dry 
and its vapor is very pure oxygen; thus ren- 
dering it very valuable in sanitation. It has 
been noticed, too, that abnormal tissues of 
low vitality are more readily destroyed by 
liquid air than healthy tissues, thus making 
it of use to the surgeon. Experiments have 
shown, however, that the germs of diph- 
theria, of scarlet fever and of anthrax are 
not killed by exposure even to the very low 
temperature of liquid air. 

As to its use as a motive power, there 
would seem but little ground to justify great 
expectations. Theory is apparently against 
it, and thus far none of the commercial man- 
ufacturers of liquid air have made any ma- 
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By Marion 


WE invite our friends to our homes for one 
of two reasons. ist, we wish to enjoy their 
society and to give them pleasure, or—2nd, a 
sense of social, or business, obligation moves 
us to the act. 

The first of these motives implies true 
hospitality, as defined by our best lexicons— 
“Reception and entertainment of strangers 
and guests without reward, and with kind 
and generous liberality.” 

Action based upon the second motive given 
is a commercial transaction. We bestow 
our time, our food, our brains and our talk 
—all the pleasant things that enter into the 
making of the aforesaid ‘“ entertainment.” 
The recipients pay us in whole, or in part, 
by satisfying our consciences as to our social 
debts to them; by ministering to our vanity, 
or by furthering our temporal interests in 
some way or manner. 

Having written the preamble or “ argu- 
ment” of my paper, I sit staring at the 
didactic paragraphs, smiling sourly to my- 
self in ruminating upon the unlikeness of 
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terial progress. in this direction. Whatever 
regults are to be obtained with liquid air ap- 
pear likely to resemble those only which this 
agent is capable of yielding in common with 
compressed air. 

Paradoxes characterize our present activi- 
ties not alone in the world of discovery, but 
in the world of invention as well. Phenom- 
ena appear on every hand almost daily 
which are not only entirely novel, but at first 
sight are well nigh inconceivable and ap- 
parently inconsistent with generally received 
principles. Who can predict to-day what 
the next half century, nay, even the next 
decade, may bring to us? In view of such 
possibilities; is not the endowment of re- 
search the most pressing need of all our edu- 
cational institutions to-day? In this way 
only can the rich treasures of nature’s store- 
house be gathered for the betterment of our 
own and of future generations. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


of Feasting. 


Harland. 


the spirit of hospitality to the thing that 
poses and postures under the ancient and 
honorable name. 

The most precious possession mortal can 
have, this side of heaven, is home. Not 
walls, roof, floors and furniture, but the 
nameless and ineffable presence that glori- 
fies the lowliest hovel, wanting which a pal- 
ace is but a barn, dreary with echoes. Ik 
Marvel came very near a perfect description 
of home in his apostrophe to “the bright, 
blessed, adorable phantom which sits high- 
est on the sunny horizon that girdeth life.” 

“The lares of your worship are there,” 
he reminds us. ‘The altar of your confi- 
dence is there; the end of your worldly faith 
is there; and, adorning it all, and sending your 
blood in passionate flow, is the esctacy of 
the conviction that there, at least, you are 
beloved; that there you are understood; that 
there your errors will ever meet with gentlest 
forgiveness; that there your troubles will be 
smoothed away; that there you may un- 
burden your soul, fearless of harsh, unsym- 
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pathizing ears—and that there you may be 
entirely and joyfully yourself.” 

The ethereal essence of hospitality, the 
priceless attar, each drop of which holds 
the soul of a thousand roses, consists in en- 
folding the stranger or friend within your 
gates in this divine presence; in making him 
breathe the atmosphere of your home—the 
home you have made, and whch has helped 
to make you what you are. As you are at 
your very best there, so should you beguile 
him to be. If he be never so little shy, or ill 
at ease, you have failed in the gracious en- 
chantment. The tender peace and blessed 
security in which your heart 

“is like a bird that sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings” 
must be shared with one who, for the time 
of his sojourn under your roof-tree, is de- 
pendent upon you for comfort and pleasure. 

Everybody knows, altho few can define, 
the charm of homes where an influence, 
subtle and delicious, like the breath of the 
ointment that filled the Bethany house of 
feasting, steals upon the inner senses of the 
guest at the first word uttered by host or 
hostess. In crossing the threshold you shed 
the sense of strangerhood, as a flower drops 
the withered calyx. You will speak grate- 
fully afterward of ‘“‘ having been made to 
feel at home at once.” You feel, without 
saying it in so many words, that you are as 
one: of the family, but with a difference. 
You are, for the time, the most honored in- 
mate of the dwelling—a charge that is evi- 
dently a pleasure to all. The priceless es- 
sence is poured out for you in gladness and 
singleness of heart. It is not so much that 
your entertainers make room for you. They 
earry the beautiful work further by convey- 
ing the impression to you that your place in 
their home and lives was all ready and wait- 
ing for you. ‘This is “hospitality without 
grudging.” Because you are there, the 
home, be it cottage or mansion, or city flat, 
becomes the house of feasting. The break- 
ing of bread is a joyous ceremony because 
you are a partaker of the loaf. 

It is a biting satire upon our perverted 
fashion of hospitality that the whilom guest 
is so often heard to say, wonderingly, and as 
if touched to the core of the heart, ‘“ ‘They 
really seemed glad that I had come!” If we 
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are not glad to receive our friends, if we do 
not open our hearts with our doors, we belie 
the name and degrade the nature of the vir- 
tue we feign to possess. 

Not that it is possible—-or desirable—that 
we should be equally glad to see all who 
come to us. Speaking as one who delights 
in welcoming a host of friends of both sexes 
and all ages to her home and fireside from 
January ist to the midnight of December 
31st, I may remark that I also receive yearly 
those who keep me wholesomely in mind of 
an apothegm of which (I believe) I am the 
author. 

“We complain when our friends make a 
convenience of us. Would we, then, prefer 
that they should find us an inconvenience? ” 

Benevolence comes to the fore when you 
cannot but see that the exceeding precious 
ointment is no more to the self-bidden guest 
than the peppermint poured into his finger- 
bowl at a hotel. Convenience, economy, 
curiosity may bring the acquaintance who 
could never be my own familiar friend to 
my hearthstone. But once there she is coy- 
ered by the egis of hospitality. I sin 
against decency and humanity if I betray 
by action, word or look that she is unwel- 
come. If there be a meaner unkindness than 
to kick a man when he is down, it is to hint 
to a guest, when once fairly within your 
doors, especially if she cannot easily get 
away—that her room would be preferable to 
her society. : 

Pardon a personal illustration of this point: 

Not long dgo circumstances compelled me 
to receive in my house a woman who, for 
good reasons, was peculiarly obnoxious to 
me. It would have been as agreeable to 
seat before my cozy wood fire, upon that 
stormy day, a defanged cobra, or a super- 
annuated tigress. It fell to my lot to listen 
for two hours to mawkish twaddle and ma- 
licious insinuations against her superiors in 
moral worth and refinement; to reply civilly 
and discreetly, to offer to the would-be mis- 
chief maker the Christian equivalent for the 
Oriental bread and salt, a cup of afternoon 
tea. 

When she had actually departed I scalded 
the cup from which she had drunk, and 
threw up the windows to change the air she 
had breathed. 


ota 
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“But that is another story’”—or another 
chapter of this. While she was, even nom- 
inally, my guest, she was under my protec- 
tion, even from my loathing self. 

The least part of the entertainer’s duty is 
providing for the bodily nourishment of her 
visitor. A too frequent and fatal mistake of 
the American hostess is the endeavor to con- 
form her daily living to what she imagines 
is due to “company.” The alterations in 
household customs that represent a pitiable 
amount of nervous strain, pecuniary sacrifice 
and personal labor, deceive nobody and 
please nobody. If you are in the habit of 
dining at one o’clock, with the roast at the 
foot of the table, a “‘ side dish” before you, 
and vegetables forming a connecting link be- 
tween these on each side of the board, 
“helped out” by the members of the family, 
and passed by the “ girl,” who is also your 
chambermaid—keep in the accustomed 
groove, even when your guest is used, in her 
own house, to a daily “course dinner,” 
served by a footman or two from the buf- 
fet. It is her place to conform to your ways, 
not yours to throw the foundations of your 
just-as-respectable world out of course by 
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imitating the orbit of hers. Your home is 
your sphere. It was yours before the rich 
woman entered it. It will be yours when she 
has gone her way, which is not that ap- 
pointed for you. Live as well, and even as 
elegantly, as you can—honestly—and stand 
fast in your lot. Truer hospitality can no 
hostess render than to give to the sojourner 
in her tent of her best. Your best—and my 
best—consist not in the abundance of the 
entremets, borrowed silver and borrowed 
manners we may parade for the guests’ en- 
tertainment (quaere diversion?) and our own 
self-glorification. 

Crush receptions, compulsory dinners, ob- 
ligatory teas and politic-luncheons are not 
hospitality, even in the lower significance of 
the word. Neither can they be said to be 
“given.” They are a species of barter—a 
quid pro quo, so thoroughly comprehended 
by the representatives of the quo and the 
quid that grave acquiescence in the hollow 
sham is hardly expected from human na- 
ture. It goes without saying that they are 
usually stupid enough to punish both parties 
to the fraud in proportion to their deserts. 


Pompton, N, J. 


A Pied Piper of Walnut Creek. 


By Maurice: 


In the last week of May I was out early 
one morning to make some notes for a paper 
on the green heron. I knew just where to 
go, therefore no time was lost on the way. 
An hour’s leisurely drive brought me to a 
stony ford where the wheel-ruts of a country 
by-road dipped into the clear, shallow water 
of a mill stream. From this place a path, 
not fit for use by wheeled vehicles, wan- 
dered away among the plane trees and papaw 
bushes in a direction roughly parallel with 
the water’s current. Here I chose my legs 
for locomotory ‘furtherance of my designs, 
leaving my genial colored driver to take care 
of the team and wagon. 

In years past there had been a mill dam in 
the brook, a rude crib of logs lined with an 
apron of planks, of which but a sketchy line 
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remained half buried in sand-weighted drift- 
wood. This I reached after a minute’s walk. 
The old mill pond, which formerly, as the 
water lines showed, had been of considerable 
width, was shrunken to a succession of pud- 
dles more or less choked with aquatic grasses 
and weeds through which wound lazily the 
stream’s clear thread, here and there rippling 
noisily amid bolders. Two or three pairs 
of red-winged blackbirds were lingering 
about a part of the old runway, where a 
muddy trench was marked by tall last year’s 
tufts of exquisetum—and presently I heard 
the peculiar exclamatory “quirp” or 
“chowk” of a green heron. 

Feeling sure that I should have no trouble 
about finding the little fellow, with plenty 
more like him, I did not immediately go to 
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where I heard him; for a water thrush by the 
brook’s side gave challenge, and I crept after 
it until with my glass I made it out the 
Louisiana species, which is very common in 
our part of Indiana. This diversion led to 
something noteworthy in the estimation of a 
bird-lover who likes to make discoveries. 

I was crossing the brook, stepping from 
stone to stone in a noisy shallows, when a 
little brown bird flashed along past me, fol- 
lowing the stream’s course, but going con- 
trary to its flow, not more than five feet 
above the water. A sandpiper certainly I 
knew it to be, yet not of any species usually 
seen here. At once there came the impres- 
sion that it might be something more than 
unusual, possibly a bird as yet unnamed by 
the ornithologist! Which forces me to say 
that for collecting skins, or to be danger- 
ously frank, for mere museum ornithology of 
any sort, I care not a flip o’ my thumb. But 
for finding out something new—ah, that is 
worth while, it inflames me to think of it. 

Reading a fresh and thrillingly beautiful 
poem by a poet never before heard of is not 
a sweeter delight than peeping into a bird’s 
nest and seeing there a cluster of eggs new 
to one’s eyes. I have no collection, I leave 
the beautiful spheroids in their airy basket; 
but I like the peep at them. So the flicker of 
a wing strange to my sight gives a pleasant 
shock; wherefore the sandpiper set me in 
motion, and I ran after it as it twinkled with 
a coppery light round a bend of the stream. 
For a while it was lost to me, in which space 
the luxury of wondering whether I could find 
it again added definitely to the pleasure of 
pursuit. Trained eyes are rarely at fault; 
but a wary bird goes at scratch in the race 
with a man, when it comes to quick vision. 
I saw the sandpiper, presently, a hundred 
yards distant on a gravelly point of the 
stream’s bank; it saw me at the same in- 
stant, as I knew by the flash of its tail and 
wings when it made a preliminary start with 
them; then away it went farther up stream. 

By this time I was thinking that-my bird 
might be a buff-breasted sandpiper; but I 
hoped not, strange as its appearance here 
would be; for a new species, you may know 
the fascination, had taken entire control of 
my desire. Briskly enough, with every pre- 
caution available, I continued the chase for 
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more than half a mile. Two or three times 
the little fellow lay close in cover, usually 
sedge, until I was so near to him that when 
he sprang out and-away the greenish glint of 
his black upper feathers was very distinct. 
Once he stood on a little sand island amid- 
stream long enough after I saw him for my 
glass to bear upon him; but at that second 
he flew again, scudding like a bright wind- 
blown autumn leaf. 

Now (do you blame me?) I put the binocu- 
lar in my pocket and braced my bow. You 
see, when I can’t do better I ‘shoot rather 
than let a bird outgeneral me; moreover a 
sandpiper is good to eat. Having been 
evaded so often and so cleverly, I began a 
new seties of maneuvers. Instead of follow- 
ing directly in the way taken by the bird I 
cut across the bends of the brook and ac- 
cepted the aid of every tree, log, stump and 
bush that offered cover. The wood thrushes 
sang tenderly in the dusky groves round 
about, seeming to take little notice of me, 
now that I was not studying them; nor did 
the little towhee quit its scratching in the 
dry leaves on the ground as I passed. 

At last, after two or three more failures, 
my golden opportunity arrived. The sand- 
piper took a long, straight flight up a stretch 
of the brook, dropping over the bank and 
lighting by the water’s side near where some 
plane trees were thickly undergrown with 
papaw bushes. To that wild tangle I crept 
on feet that made never a sound, and from 
the midst of it 1 peeped through a tiny rift 
to see my bird in plain view not twenty 
yards away. He was standing quite still, 
save that now and then he jerked his tail 
nervously or slightly lifted his sheeny wings. 
He was looking to see me come round the 
bend below. 

From my dense cover I could have used 
my glass so as to perfect the identification of 
the species; but I did not think of it; my 
mind was concentrated upon shooting, a per- 
formance which soon developed an unex- 
pected difficulty. You would understand it 
better if you had ever tried to handle archery 
tackle in a close-set thicket of young trees. 
My bow was a little over six feet long, while 
the papaw stems were scarcely half that 
distance apart, not to mention their low- 
hanging branches criss-crossed in every di- 
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rection. The fact was I could not shoot, and 
if I attempted to crawl into an open space a 
little nearer the brook my bird would almost 
certainly see me and fly. 

While I was breathlessly considering what 
turn to make, the sandpiper drooped a wing 
and reaching its neck backward nibbled 
among the feathers of its tail; then it ran a 
little way nearer to me, stopping at the edge 
of a small pool of water in the sand. There 
was nothing for me but to try crawling along 
until my bow could be freed; so at a snail’s 
gait I proceeded, my hands and knees press- 
ing deep into the soft, damp mold while I 
shoved my bow between the bushes before 
me. 

When one is at the full strain of effort 
there can be no sense of humor; but after the 
incident had closed I recognized the comedy 
a bluejay injected into it. Just when I was 
at the intensest point of worry, here he came 
screaming down from the top of a plane tree, 
and perching himself not ten feet from me, 
seemed fairly splitting his throat with rage. 
He erected his crest and tail. set his wings 
akimbo and wagged his body up and down 
in the vehemence of his feeling. His eyes glit- 
tered fiercely. Thepassion that surged toward 
shooting him almost overcame me; but I 
could no more have used my tackle on him 
than on the sandpiper; so I crept, with my 
rage as a burden, until my bow was free; 
whereupon the sandpiper, giving me a quick 
stare, flitted away, going back down the 
brook out of sight. The bluejay had poihted 
me out to him. 

I was swollen with wrath; but tried to be 
deliberate setting an arrow at work. The 
bluejay, in that wisdom which instinct has 
refined to the last degree of subtlety, betook 
himself aloft, knowing the danger of a baf- 
fled bowman’s mood. He hid among the 
young sprays, whist as a broken flute, while I 
turned down stream to go looking for my 
green herons. A great-crested flycatcher 
went before me from tree to tree crying 
“whip” or “ wheep ” in a clear, high treble. 
I walked boldly now, feéling somewhat put 
out, yet not oblivious to the blue violets and 
rosy-white patches of claytonias which were 
still in full blow, late lingering where the 
cool, damp soil had retarded them. 

The herons acted as if they had been ex- 
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pecting me. They were building in some wil- 
low clump that fringed a long, slender pond 
or watery slough where cat-tails of last year 
stood broken and tangled waist high to a 
man. I saw three of four pairs on the look- 
out for me. At intervals one or another of 
the birds shouted ‘ chowk” at me, much as 
a sharp-shooter would have tried a bullet 
with his long-range rifle. I did not return 
fire, feeling sure of better results from quiet 
strategy. Besides I had come to watch, not 
to kill. 

A tall tree had fallen diagonally across the 
slough some years agone and lay with its 
rotting boughs crushed among the willows 
and cat-tails. The barkless stem afforded 
me a bridgeway over the mud and water 
into the very midst of the heronry, where my 
presence caused vocal explosions anarchical 
in violence. Each bird had its neck-feathers 
up bristle-fashion, showing an inhospitable 
and yulgar temper. With my bow across my 
knees I sat comfortably on a short bough- 
stump nearly hidden in the brown water- 
growth. A thrasher sang for me in a maple 
beyond the wiliows. I got out my book and 
pencil to make some notes, soon losing my- 
self in that business. Even the unpleasant 
taint on the air from the stagnant water 
ceased to annoy. 

For nearly an hour I watched the green 
herons and scribbled diligently. When my 
legs began to ache with reference to being so 
long folded immovably, I stretched them and 
began turning about; then “ whish” and 
“ flutter’ went up a bird from right beside 
me in the cat-tails and old grass tufts! It 
was a heron, but not a green heron, which 
instantly sharpened my eyes. Here was an- 
other something new for me to investigate. 
Nor did the opportunity go begging. 

After a short parabolical flight, the bird, 
legs dangling, neck far stretched, wheeled 
suddenly and lit facing me upon a low willow 
bough twenty yards away. I recognized it in 
a moment as a least heron, ardetta evitis, the 
first that I had ever seen in this part of the 
country. Its nest lay within arm’s reach of 
my log, a flat bowl of rudely woven grass, 
rushes and the like just above the water. 
Incubation had probably not yet begun; for 
there were but three eggs of a tender green- 


‘ish color, one of which appeared quite fresh. 





A Pied Piper of Walnut Creek 


The bird was a female, as I was certain 
when presently her mate joined her on the 
bough. With my glass I easily made out all 
the strongest markings of plumage; more- 
over the nest was unmistakable. The male’s 
shimmering black coat, dashed with warm 
brown and chestnut, contrasted prettily with 
the more sober dress of his wife. They 
stared at me for a few moments while I was 
surveying them through the binocular, then 
suddenly flew side by side clean away out of 
sight. Ten minutes later they returned, the 
male bravely in the lead, to circle wide 
around me; but they did not light and I saw 
them no more during my stay. Leaving the 
nest and eggs untouched I made an end of 
my notes to go home. 

On my way to where the wagon was in 
waiting I followed the brook’s bank for some 
distance. I had forgotten about my sand- 
piper, which he may have resented; at all 
events he appeared again; not more than 
thirty yards from my toes, and, instead of 
flying, ran along a pretty stretch of pebbly 
sand a rod from the noisy water. He took 
his chance with fate; so I let go an arrow at 
him, and three minutes later I sat at the 
buttressed root of a huge oak making careful 
entry therein, showing that on May 26th I 
“killed a male buff-breasted sandpiper at 
twenty-eight paces, first shot,” which is fol- 
lowed by a description of the bird, with the 
statement that it is the first known record of 
a buff-breast in Indiana. 

When I was a boy the school teacher, who 
had a wry mouth and chewed tobacco, wrote 
at the top of my copybook about the exist- 


ence of “ many men of many minds.” It was. 


my mind to eat that sandpiper, while other 
folk there be who would have saved its skin 
to be mounted as a guaranty of the truth of 
what they had to say about him. “ Science ” 
probably has a tendency to make liars of 
men; else why do the dry-as-dusts put a ques- 
tion mark after everybody’s tales save their 
own? I say that I killed that tringites subru- 
ficollis on the north fork of Walnut Creek in 
Montgomery County, Indiana—and I did kill 
it there. Next morning, moreover, I ate it, 
speaking of which let me tell you how to 
cook and serve a buff-breasted sandpiper. 
Do you know sweet calamus when you see 
it? Well, get a fresh root of it from the 
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ground, wash it and grate or scrape off a 
mere pinch of its fragrant and pungent sub- 
stance. Fill the hollow of your dressed bird 
with bacon closely packed, stick into its 
breast a clove and roast it in a small, tight 
vessel. When cooked well done rub it over, 
while piping hot, with an onion, then sprinkle 
it very lightly with the calamus. Serve im- 
mediately in a setting of crisp lettuce,. and 
there is a dish to make a cook famous. The 
nice part of the work is to have just enough 
calamus; a mite too much spoils everything; 
a touch too little loses the distinction of min- 
gled root-pungence and flesh-savor. If you 
cannot kill a buff-breasted sandpiper, try a 
Wilson’s snipe by the same recipe, or even 
a woodcock. 

There is another little sandpiper, named 
“solitary,” by my friends of the museums, 
that has afforded me many an hour, even 
many a day of unmixed pleasure. Strange to 
say the largest element of his influence over 
me has been owing to multitudinous disap- 
pointments that he has dealt out to me in 
connection with studying him. He is lonely, 
as his name implies; but probably never lone- 
some. Buffon might have considered him 
wretched by the same measure that showed 
the woodpecker to be an overworked starve- 
ling; I know better; for little Solitary is a 
nodder and dreamer, who has few cares and 
many long days of delight in sunny places 
where water is shallow and sandy tongues 
overlap edges of marsh. land. 

I went back frequently to my log in the 
willow slough to make observations on the 
progress of the little heron’s incubation and 
for further notes on its more numerous 
cousins. Doubtless I nursed an appetite for 
another buff-breasted sandpiper; at all events 
I never failed during each visit to saunter 
up the brook and make the tour of the stag- 
nant pools, which was nearly always profit- 
able to the extent of some fresh bird-glimpse 
or dash of wild flower colors. 

One day early in June I came upon a little 
solitary sandpiper which behaved as if its 
nest or young might be near. -It flew up al- 
most behind me. Hearing its wings and a 
thin, strangled note, I turned about to see it 
flying rapidly across a patch of green aquatic 
grass and almost skimming the level surface 
of blade-tips. Suddenly in mid flight it 
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vaulted and summersaulted backward, flut- 
tered a moment irregularly, as a bird some- 
times does when mortally wounded, then lit 
on a space of bare mud with one wing trail- 
ing, its bill agape. Not to be led astray by 
such antics, I spent more than an hour sys- 
tematically searching through that patch of 
grass for a nest, all in vain. 

It is strange about this bird’s success in 
batiling egg-hunters and tireless ornitholo- 
gists. You have a prize if you find its nest 
and eggs with means of absolutely identify- 
ing them. No doubt the nest was there; but 
I did not discover it, neither did I see any 
young ones, and if the sandpiper had a mate 
it kept well hidden. Of course it is possible 
that the bird fooled me after all. 

My little heron (evilis) hatched its young 
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in due time; but I was called away from In- 
diana about then and did not have the pleas- 
ure of seeing them grow. Dr. Coués says 
that this bird’s eggs are white tinged with 
blue. To my sight they have an elusive 
green shadow on their shells. Later I took 
away the old nest, or rather tore it up to 
find out its construction. Stems of flags and 
small rushes, with grass-straws and a few 
leaves, were the materials, which had been 
but rudely put together so as to form a shal- 
low cup set upon a mat of grass and weeds 
sustained by the stiff, crumpled stalks of cat- 
tails a little above the slimy water, here not 
more than three inches deep. There was a 
green heron’s nest in a willow ten yards 
away. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


The Stone Boy. 


A DAKOTA MYTH. 
By Elaine Goodale Eastman. 


A Lone time ago ten brothers and one sister 
dwelt together on the edge of a lonely prairie. 
The young men, all bold hunters, were de- 
voted to their only sister, and supplied her 
with an abundance of choice game, fine robes 
and everything that the heart of woman 
could desire. For her part she was never 
idle, but dried and packed away quantities 
of venison, together with wild turnips, cher- 
- vies and plums, dressed all the skins they 
brought and made for her ten brothers the 
most:richly embroidered shirts, leggings and 
moceasins that ever were seen. Quivers, 
elegantly fashioned, full of arrows and num- 
bers of fine bows always adorned the walls 
of their lodge. 

One evening there were only nine brothers 
at supper. The eldest had not returned. At 
first no one was anxious; it was supposed 
that he had pursued a deer further than 
usual, or perhaps had shot more game than 
he could carry, and the hours were passed in 
story and jest as usual. As midnight ap- 
proached, however, and nothing was seen or 
heard of him, a silence came over the party. 
The sister especially grew more and more 
troubled. At last they. retired to their 


couches, but the sister could not close her 
eyes. At daybreak all the brothers arose and 
went forth according to custom, but the 
second brother announced his intention of 
seeking the lost one. The others went on the 
hunt as usual. 

All the long day the young girl remained 


alone in the lodge, and at evening the broth- 
ers returned one by one, until all save the 


second, who had gone to look for the first, - 
were at home. They passed an anxious and 
wakeful night, and in the morning the third 
brother went out in search of the other two. 
Neither did he return. This went on until 
the youngest had gone, never to come back 
again, and the maiden was left alone. 

Day and night she wept for her brothers-- 
wept bitterly and would not be comforted. 
At last, as she was walking one day along 
the shores of a lake not far distant, weeping 
and looking downward, her eye fell upon a 
curious and beautiful little pebble. She 
picked it up and dropped it into her bosom 
within her dress; and her thoughts being 
upon the lovely little stone, she ceased her 
tears. 

Months went by and the maiden became 
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the mother of a boy, who was a stone boy. 
So heavy was the new born babe that she 
could scarcely raise it in her arms, and when 
it grew a little larger she was compelled to 
bend over the child in order to give it the 
breast. In spite of his strange peculiarity 
the boy grew large and strong and was 
presently able to handle the bow and arrows 
of one of his uncles, and to ask his mother 
whence came the ten bows which still hung 
upon the walls of the lodge. At first she 
wept bitterly and could not reply, but finally 
she said: 

““My son, those are the bows of your ten 
uncles, who were lost before you were born.” 

The Stone Boy now practiced every day 
with the bow and arrows until he could shoot 
all the small birds that came near the door. 
Then he ventured further and brought in 
larger game, and at last one morning he said 
to his mother: 

“Mother, I want to go and look for my 
ten uncles.” 

But his weeping mother forbade him, 
“for,” said she, “if you go, like them, you 
will never return, and again I shall be left 
alone. Stay here with me.” . 

The boy persisted and said: “I shall find 
them, and I shall return. See, I will give you 
a sign. I will place this pillow upright be- 
side the door, and as long as I am alive and 
well it will remain upright, but if anything 
happens to me it will fall down. So you will 
know how it is with me.” And he set out on 
his journey. 

After he had walked for some distance he 
came to a forest, and as he passed through 
the forest he kept continually calling: ‘‘ Lek- 
she! Lekshe!” (uncle! uncle!) until he 
seemed to hear from the distance a faint re- 
ply. He called more loudly and pressed on 
eagerly in the direction of the sound, until at 
last there burst through the bushes close at 
hand an immense bear, who sat upon his 
haunches regarding him, and uttered a deep 
“ Hoo-o-0 !” 


Then the Stone Boy was very angry. 
“You bear!” he exclaimed, “ you ugly, long- 
faced, red-eyed thing ! what do you mean by 
deceiving me in this fashion?” As he thus 
berated the bear, who, too, became angry. 

“Boy,” growled he, “you had better be 
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careful what you say, or I will chew you 
up!” 

“You can’t do it,” replied the Stone Boy. 
laughing. 

So the bear set upon him and began to use 
his great teeth and claws, but the boy’s flesh 
immediately became as hard as stone, and he 
could make no impression. It only tickled 
the ‘boy, who laughed more and more. Fi- 
nally, raising his bow, he shot the bear dead, 
and went on his way. 

He walked for some distance until he came 
to a huge fallen tree, the trunk of which was 
perfectly hollow. The ground about it was 
curiously beaten and trampled, as if a strug- 
gle of some sort had taken place there, and, 
strangest of all, against the great log leaned 
ten bows. 

“Surely,” thought the Stone Boy, “it was 
from this spot that my ten uncles disap- 
peared. Can they have been dragged within 
this hollow tree?” And he was about to ex- 
amine the entrance. 

Suddenly a singular whirring sound caused 
him to look upward. On the sky a dark 
speck could be seen rapidly approaching. As 
it came nearer and nearer he could perceive 
the figure of a gigantic man, who soon 
alighted beside him. 

“Boy,” said he, without hesitation, “I 
have come to challenge you. We will 
wrestle, and whoever is overcome must die.” 

The boy agreed and they began to strive 
with one another; but altho the stranger was 
very tall and powerful, the great weight of 
the Stone Boy made it impossible for him to 
be thrown. He remained quite passive until 
the great strength of his adversary began to 
be exhausted; then, with a mighty effort, he 
overthrew and killed him. 

“ Now,” thought the hero, “‘ this man must 
have slain my uncles, or carried them to the 
country ‘whence he came. I must go up 
there.” Taking from the crown of his head 
a bit of the scarlet down which he always 
wore fastened to ‘his hair, he breathed gently 
upon it, and as it floated safely upward he 
followed into the blue heavens. Up and up 
he went, after the bit of floating down, until 
‘he came to a door in the sky, which opened 
and let him pass through. He then found 
himself looking down, as if from a high hill, 
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upon a fair country spread out beneath him. 
‘A shining river wound among green forests, 
and on its banks dwelt a numerous people. 

“How dare I show myself to this tribe, 
since I have slain one of them, and doubtless 
they are all my enemies,” mused the Stone 
Boy. ‘“ Yet I must know whether my uncles 
are here, and still living.’ He cautiously ap- 
proached the village, but, while still a good 
way off, his curiosity was excited by the 
sight of a majestic tree, which towered above 
all the other trees. Its trunk rose ih a naked 
column to an immense height, and in its 
bushy top there appeared an enormous nest. 
Stone Boy greatly desired to examine this 
singular nest, and soon arrived at the foot 
of the tree, which was not far from the vil- 
lage. Here he breathed upon the bit of down 
and floated softly upward to the top of the 
tree. 2 

Here an astonishing sight met his eyes. 
The nest was filled to the brim with a vast 
number of eggs, both great and small. They 
were unlike any he had ever seen, differing 
so strangely in size and being of a remark- 
able red color. 

What could this mean? Taking an egg in 
his hand, with boyish recklessness he dashed 
it to bits against the trunk of the tree. At 
the same moment he happened to glance 
downward and saw a man in the village be- 
low him fall as if struck to the heart. 

Stone Boy was overjoyed by this discovery. 
“ These,” said he to himself, “‘ are the hearts 
of the people, who destroyed my uncles: I 
will break them all!’ Exulting, he broke 
egg after egg, and immediately the whole vil- 
lage was in the greatest confusion. The peo- 
ple rushed screaming hither and thither, 
struck down one after another by an invisible 
hand. They surrounded the great tree and 
wildly endeavored to scramble up to the nest, 
but the smooth, round trunk afforded no foot- 
hold, and one by one they all fell dead, until 
but four small eggs remained in the nest. 
These Stone Boy took in his hand, descended 
the tree and wandered through the silent city 
‘of the dead. At last he-found four little 
boys, the sole survivors of their race. Of 
these Stone Boy inquired what had been 
done with his ten uncles? 

The little boys led him to the chief’s lodge, 
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at whose doorway were suspended ten scalps. 

“And where do their bones. lie?” de- 
manded Stone Boy. 

They showed him the spot where a heap of 
bones was bleaching on the ground. Then 
he bade one bring water, a second, wood, a 
third, stones and the fourth he sent to cut 
willow wands for the sweat lodge. He built 
the lodge, made a fire, heated the stones and 
carried all the bones of his ten uncles within. 
Then, remaining outside the lodge, he reached 
in his arm and poured water on the hot 
stones. 

As the magic vapor arose a faint sound 
could be heard within, as if the dry bones 
were gathering themselves together. A sec- 
ond time he poured on water, and sounds be- 
came more distinct. A third time and it was 
like. the voices of men talking together. A 
fourth time Stone Boy poured on water, and 
behold, his ten uncles emerged in the flesh, 
thanking and blessing him for restoring them 
to life. Only the little finger of the youngest 
uncle was missing. But Stone Boy heart- 
lessly broke the four remaining eggs, and 
took the little finger of the largest boy to 
supply the missing bone. 

Now they all descended to earth again and 
were met by the overjoyed woman with cries 
of rapture. 

For a long time Stone Boy, his mother and 
his ten uncleslived happily together. The ten 
young men were as notable hunters as be- 
fore, and brought in an abundance of choice 
game. Stone Boy, however, amused himself 
by wantonly destroying as many wild creat- 
ures as possible, especially the fiercer ani- 
mals, such as wildcats, wolves, bears and 
buffalo. Instead of bringing food to the 
lodge he brought only the ears, teeth or 
claws as his spoil, and with them he played 
as he laughingly recounted his exploits. His 
mother and uncles protested, and begged 
him to spare those animals held sacred vy 
the Dakotas, but Stone Boy relied upon his 
supernatural strength to protect him from 
harm. 

At last, one day, while he was roaming 
over the prairie as usual with his bow and 
arrows, he heard a badger talking busily to 
himself as he shoveled the earth from his 
burrow. “Ah,” muttered the badger, “I 
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am only an obscure little animal, I know; 
~ yet I shall-win the fame of a great general 
in the war against Stone Boy.” 

* What are you talking about, my friend?” 
inquired Stone Boy, with an air of harmless 
curiosity. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the badger, a little 
disconcerted at having been overheard. 

“You might as well tell me, my friend, 
now that I have heard so much—and besides 
it seems to be good news and I may be able 
to help,’’ persisted Stone Boy. 

Thus adjured, the badger, who did not 
recognize his questioner, reluctantly an- 
swered, “it is nothing—except that, as you 
know, the animals have declared war upon 
Stone Boy, and I am to assist by burrowing 
under his fortifications when the attack ‘shall 
be begun.” 

No sooner had he said this than Stone Boy 
let fly an arrow and so ended his life. 

He went on a little further and sat down 
to rest under a bush. Immediately his quick 
ear detected a sound like the distant bellow- 
ing of a bison. Gazing far away to the north 
he saw a lone buffalo approaching at full 
speed, but as he came near to Stone Boy he 
paused to take breath. Stone Boy stepped 
from behind the bush and greeted him pleas- 
antly. ‘“ Where are you going in such haste, 
my friend?” he inquired. 

The buffalo did not know who he was, and 
replied: “‘ I am a crier, sent to inform all the 
buffaloes that war has been declared upon 
Stone Boy, and to name a place of meeting.” 

“Let me join you, perhaps I can help, too,” 
purposed the dissembler. 

“Oh, you! You are only a boy—what can 
you do against our most dangerots enemy? ” 
contemptuously replied the Buffalo. 

For this speech Stone Boy shot him dead 
and went on his way. 

When he returned to the lodge that even- 
ing his mother and his uncles noticed that 
he seemed strangely silent and preoccupied. 
He did not play with his long necklace of 
teeth and claws, nor did he relate any of his 
adventures, but sat all the evening with his 
head down and without uttering a word. At 
last his mother ventured to ask, ‘“ What is 
the matter, my. son?” 

Then he told them of the two warnings he 
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had received, and ended by saying, “I do not 
care at all for myself, but I am sorry for you 
and my uncles.” 

“Ugh!” grunted all the uncles, “ we told 
you that you would get into trouble by kill- 
ing so many of our sacred animals for your 
own amusement.” 

“ But,” continued Stone Boy, “ I shall make 
a good resistance, and you must all help me. 
First, you will all go forth in the morning 
and hunt for a bit or a chip of iron, or some 
hard mineral.” 

In the morning they all went out as he had 
bidden them, and Stone Boy wandered off 
alone, as usual. On a bank by the river side 
a swallow sat twittering to itself. 

‘“ What is that you are saying, friend swal- 
low?’ inquired he. 

“It isn’t anything,” replied the swallow, 
but upon being urged she finally: admitted, 
“T am the messenger of the thunder-birds, 
and I am sent to tell them all that at a cer- 
tain time the doors of the sky must be 
opened and rain descend to drown Stone Boy, 
who has destroyed so many of us.” 

Having heard this, Stone Boy killed the 
swallow and went on his way. 

The next thing he saw was an old beaver, 
busily engaged in felling a tree with her 
teeth. 

“T am only an old woman,” she said to her- 
self, as she worked away, “ but I, too, am 
made very useful in the war against Stone 
Boy.” ¢ 

“What are you saying, grandmother?” 
asked Stone Boy, as he approached. 

“T am only saying,” mumbled the old 
beaver woman, “ that I am now very useful. 
I am felling trees across the river to build a 
great dam, that when the rainS come there 
will be a flood and Stone Boy will be de- 
stroyed.”’ 

Stone Boy struck the old beaver with his 
bow, killing her instantly, and then went 
home to complete his preparations, for now 
he kuew that the war was to be universal, 
and the attack both by. land and water. 

His uncles had found, among them all, 
seven pieces of iron. One of these Stone Boy 
tossed into the air and it came down as a lit- 
tle circular iron house. The second, third 
and fourth bits became, in like manner, iron 
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houses covering the first.. The fifth piece de- 
scended as a high wall, surrounding the 
house, and the sixth and seventh became the 
outer walls. Thus was built an apparently 
impregnable stronghold. 

Now all Stone Boy’s uncles set to work to 
make arrows for him, and to bring in a sup- 
ply of food for a long siege. His mother 
dried the meat and made many pairs of 
moccasins for his use, for he was to defend 
the fortress alone. Sheaves of arrows and 
supplies of pounded meat were laid at inter- 
vals all round the tops of the high walls. 

At last there came a day when the horizon 
was black with herds of buffaloes, and the 
earth trembled with the thunder of their 
hoofs. All the bears, wolves and other fierce 
wild creatures joined in the attack, while the 
air was filled with their savage cries. They 
flung themselves against the high walls, 
while the badgers and other burrowing creat- 
ures ceaselessly worked to undermine them. 
Stone Boy, standing alone upon the top of 
the outermost wall, aimed his arrows with 
such deadly effect that his enemies fell by 
thousands. Again and again they retreated, 
only to advance once more, and the fight was 
the longest and most fearful one ever known. 
Stone Boy, with his supernatural strength 
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and weight, could not be dislodged from his 
position, and his walls would not give way. 
Finally, when the dead were piled high about 
the unsurmountable barrier, all the animals 
gave up the struggle and retired in confusion. 

The uncles now rushed forth to secure 
fresh supplies of meat, while Stone Boy sat 
down to rest from his prodigious exertion. 
As he sat he glanced upward and saw a dark 
cloud spreading over the face of the heavens. 
Now the arrows of the thunder-birds were 
launched against him, and the rain fell in, 
torrents. The beavers had dammed the riv- 
ers, and there was a great flood. The be- 
sieged all retreated into the innermost house, 
but the waters poured through the burrows 
made by the badgers and gophers, and rose 
until Stone Boy’s mother and his ten uncles 
were all drowned. Stone Boy himself could 
not be entirely destroyed, but he was over- 
come by his enemies and left half buried in 
the earth, condemned never to walk again, 
and there we find him to this day. 

From this story of a boyish and reckless 
young hero the Dakota youth learns not to 
use his strength wantonly, nor to destroy for 
mere amusement the lives of the creatures 


given him for use only. 
St. Paut, Minn. 


The British West Indies.. 


The Present Discontent and Its Causes. 
By Andrew Munro, 


MemMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, 


THE British possessions in the West In- 
dies consist: of British Guiana, on the north- 
east coast of South America; British Hon- 
duras, in Central America, and the island of 
Jamaica (with its dependencies), the Baha- 
mas, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis (the birth- 
place of Alexander Hamilton), Saint Christo- 
pher, Anguilla, Dominica, the Virgin Islands, 
Grenada, Saint Vincent, Saint Lucia, Bar- 
bados, Trinidad and Tebago. The area of 
these various scattered possessions is about 
130,000 square miles (nearly three times the 
area of Cuba), British Guiana alone being 
estimated to extend to 109,000 miles. The 
population, mainly of African origin with a’ 


generous sprinkling of East Indian coolies 
and a small European contingent, numbers 
nearly a million and three-quarters, or con- 
siderably more than the population of 
Cuba. 

The exports are sugar, rum, molasses, 
cacao, fruit, spices, etc., sugar, however, ac- 
counting for about 75 per cent. of the total. 
In many of’ the colonies—British Guiana, 
Barbados, Antigua and St. Kitts, for exam- 
ple—sugar is indeed practically the only arti- 
cle produced, and in the places mentioned 
(if the gold exported from British Guiana 
be excepted) the exports of other articles than 
sugar and its by-products de not amount to 
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more than four or five per cent. of the total. 
It will therefore be readily understood 
that whatever affects the sugar industry 
affects the condition of the West India colo- 
nies as a whole. 

It has frequently. been urged, as an objec- 
tion to the tenacious adherence of West In- 
dians to sugar cultivation, that the policy of 
“putting all their eggs into one basket” is 
a mistaken one and that they should diversi- 
fy their industries. A little consideration 
will show that this objection is net a sound 
one, and that the survival of the cane-sugar 
industry in the West Indies, in spite of the 
frightful disadvantages and difficulties un- 
der which it has labored for many years 
past, proves that, in accordance with the 
law of: evolution, it is the “ fittest” and is 
destined to survive. : 

No fact is more patent in modern indus- 
trial evolution than the tendency to special- 
ization. Particular countries, particular dis- 
tricts, from some natural or acquired advan- 
tage, become more suited than others for 
the production of particular commodities. 
It is remarkable that altho our planters 
have had to contend and compete with 
the beet growers on the Continent of Europe, 
backed up by protective tariffs, by special 
export bounties ranging from $6 to $24 per 
ton, and equipped with the latest machinery 
and the best scientific advice and assistance, 
they have been able to hold their own and 
sugar is now produced in the British West 
Indies at a lower cost than in the best man- 
aged German factories. And this, altho the 
machinery in many places is hopelessly obso- 
lete—in fact, one might say antediluvian. 
But the soil and climate are ideal; and, with 
a plentiful and phenomenally cheap and ex- 
cellent labor supply the West India planters, 
in spite of discouragements and difficulties 
that may well have daunted less determined 
men, have stuck manfully to their guns and 
have not yet struck their flag. 

But the fight has been a desperately un- 
even one, and indications are not wanting 
that, if the British Government will not 
come to their aid and concede fair play or 


let them pass under the American flag, the 


planters will be compelled to throw up the 
sponge, and the industry on which hundreds 
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of thousands of West Indians depend for a 
living will finally collapse. Indeed, that it 
has survived so long is almost a miracle. 
Largely owing to the cheerful acceptance by 
the laboring population—the most contented 
and law-abiding in the world—of starvation 
wages the planters have been able to cut 
down the cost of production.to a very fine 
point, and thus to keep the industry going. 
This has entailed frightful hardships on the 
masses, whose condition in many of the colo- 
nies is deplorable. One of the Government 
district medical officers of the Presidency of 
St. Christopher-Nevis—Dr. J. Numa Rat—in 
the course of an official report thus wrote: : 

“The poverty of the people and the conse- 
quent misery that dogs their steps from 
childhood are leading-gradually but certain- 
ly to their physical deterioration. Having 
no share in the land and depending for their 
daily bread on such uncertain labor as they 
may chance to be granted by the few who 
own the soil, it is not surprising that with 
such a hopeless future before them they 
should have neither thrift nor thought and 
that a third of the population of an island 
which, in extent and productiveness, should 
be capable of maintaining its people in com- 
fort and happiness, should be found huddled 
together in the stinking atmosphere of the 
poorer quarters of this town and living lives 
that human beings were never meant to 
live.” 

Another cause of the survival of the su- 
gar industry is the reduction of the output of 
Cuba and Porto Rico in consequence of the 
late war, and the protection afforded cane 
sugar in the United States markets by the 
carefully drawn countervailing clause in the 
Dingley Tariff Act, which effectually neu- 
tralizes any bounty given in a foreign coun- 
try to sugar or any other commodity shipped 
to the United States. This method of frus- . 
trating insidious attempts to circumvent 
the Tariff law of the country is so manifest- 
ly wise and politic that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how any one in any country could be 
found to object to it. But for more than a 
generation West Indians have appealed in 
vain to successive British governments to 
enact such a law so as to insure their get- 
ting, not preferential, but merely equal treat- 
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ment to that of the foreigner in the English 
markets. The Germans and others madé no 
attempt to conceal the fact that the bounties 
were given with the deliberate object of de- 
stroying the colonial cane-sugar industry. 
It may seem incredible that any Government 
would treat its own people in this way. But, 
however it may seem, that is the fact. And 
even now, when Joseph Chamberlain, the 
perfervid Imperialist, presides over the Co- 
lonial Office, the policy which the American 
people have wisely embodied in their ‘tariff 
is flouted as being impossible of adoption in 
England and as being—Heaven save the 
mark!—contrary to the British fetich, Free 
Trade! 

The pacification of Cuba and Porto Rico 
makes it probable that within a very short 
time the sugar industry of those islands 
will, under the influence of just and firm 
government, be developed to an enormous 
extent. And whatever political status these 
islands may eventually come to occupy, it 
is taken for granted here that the Americans 
will give them preferential treatment in their 
markets. It is thus almost a certainty that 
the remunerative market which these colo- 
nies at present find in the United States will, 
sooner or later, be lost. Then our Govern- 
ment practically shuts them out of British 
markets by permitting the foreigner to send 
heavily subsidized sugar, without hindrance, 
into England wholesale. In view of all this, 
thinking West Indians are asking themselves 
the question, “‘ What is to become of tus?” 
Four-fifths of the entire produce of this 
Presidency is taken by the United States, 
while England takes rather less than one- 
twentieth. Nearly half of our total imports 
now come from New York, and the trade is 
steadily increasing. As no prudent capital- 
ist will risk his money in sugar while the 
bounties continue, and the whole trade lies 
absolutely at the mercy of foreign govern- 
ments, no improvement in manufacture, no 
progress can be made. And day by day, 
when the capacity of the people to pay taxes 
has become painfully circumscribed, the Im- 
perial Government insists, against the will 
of the people, upon imposing fresh taxes. 
The British Government first strangles us by 
killing our trade, and then takes our prop- 
erty from us without our consent. 
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Is it a wonder, in view of all this, that 
there is bitter discontent throughout the 
length and breadth of the West Indies at the 
present time? 

It is difficult to prognosticate what the fu- 
ture of these unfortunate, miserably misgov- 
erned colonies will be. It is quite possible 
that Great Britain, tho it is admitted that 
under the system of party government that 
obtains it is almost impossible to do justice 
to these colonies, will insist on a dog-in-the- 
manger policy of retaining them. In the 
question of their government and their fu- 
ture they have as little voice as the subjects 
of the Grand Lama. With the exception of 
Barbados (which has up to the present re- 
tained her ancient constitution), nearly all 
the British West India possessions have be- 
come “ Crown colonies ”—that is to say, they 
are governed on the bureaucratic system 
by permanent officials in London. That the 
well-being of the mass of the people would 
be promoted by union with the United States 
appears beyond reasonable doubt. In the 
course of the evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission two years ago, one sug- 
gestive phrase was constantly reiterated 
throughout the West Indies. This phrase 
was, “The United States is our natural 
market.” Trade, year after year, gravitates 
increasingly toward the United States. And 
where our trade goes our political affinities 
will go, too. A remarkable letter appeared 


.in a recent issue of Truth—Mr. Labouchere’s 


London journal—from a leading citizen of 
Dominica, in the course of which the writer 
affirmed that, with respect to Dominica, 
Grenada, Saint Lucia and Trinidad, the votes 
of the people would be unanimous for seces- 
sion to the United States or France. That, 
I believe, in spite of the noisy, effusive prot- 
estations of “ loyalty ” by some of the island 
papers, is the opinion of the islanders as a 
whole. Naturally the leading men—particu- 
larly those occupying official positions—are 
reluctant to advocate secession openly. But 
secession will in the fulness of time come 
nevertheless. The present position of uncer- 
tainty, that weighs on the minds of thinking 
men like a nightmare, cannot continue in- 
definitely. The chief difficulty in the past 
was that, however desirable union with the 
United States might be from a West India 
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point of view, it seemed unlikely that the 
Government of the Republic would accept 
us. Recent events appear to prove that, 
however it may have been in the past, the 
prospect is more hopeful now. The Philip- 
pines have been, it may almost be said, 
forced on the American people by an acci- 
dent of war. The Philippines are thousands 
of miles distant from the United States and 
the Filipinos are aliens in blood, in language 
and in religion. There will be great reluc- 
tance on the part of many Americans to drift 
away from the old traditions of the Republic 
and to start out on an “ Imperial mission ” 
in the East. In the case of the British West 
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Indies, the islands, it may be said, belong 
geographically to the States, and the lan- 
guage spoken by the people is English in all 
the colonies, besides which they have been 
brought up under the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
of respect for the law and for orderly gov- 
ernment. The Government of the Republic 
would not be confronted with. “ problems ” 
of any kind, and, so far as the West Indies 
are concerned, the change would infuse new 
life and new hope into the colonists, whose 
hearts, from hope long deferred and unjust 
treatment, have become sick and tired of the 
existing régime. 
Sr. Curistoruer, B. W. I. 


Development of American Art. 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


THE exhibition of the old National Academy 
of Design has blossomed this year like Aaron’s 
rod. ‘The greater part of it is stick, as usual, 
but the blossoms at the top have surprising 
perfume and grace. One can hardly speak 
too enthusiastically of a canvas by Mr. Hora- 
tio Walker which has carried him at a jump 
away beyond his reputation. A collector and 
connoisseur, whose word would be recog- 
nized as of greatest weight could his name 
be given, said in the writer’s hearing: “ No 
American picture within my recollection 
can be classed with that; no man I have seen 
has produced anything so fine in my time, 
and I could say even more.” Only the 
Troyon sold at $22,000 at the Fuller sale can 
be compared with this American picture, for 
which $7,500 is asked, and this is the finer 
in some respects, and the more loosely paint- 
ed. It is an upright canvas, perhaps 4 x 6 
feet, called “‘Oxen Drinking,” a strong pic- 
ture in every way. The composition is com- 
pleted by sweeps of great cloud masses. 
Inky rain fringes are breaking and ramparts 
of cumulus clouds are rifted by a tiny hint 
of blue. The well-sweep, well and bowl- 
Shaped trough carry the darks down to the 
brown foreground, where a pair of hulking 
red and white oxen face us, their thirst ap- 
peased, and the farmer leans on his goad. 
Both color and painter quality are fine and 


there is a generous. swing about the whole. 
The land, running off to the distant horizon 
through a field of springing green, is flat and 
solid. 

This is a picture native to the soil, like 
Homer Martin’s “Adirondacks,” and it indi- 
eates the point of independence which 
American painting has reached. Mr. Walker 
has never catered to the public, but has done 
honest work, which meets reward in this 
great achievement. He has been wise in 
choosing a moment of repose for oxen and 
man. We realize this as we see near by one 
of those boot-black pictures by Mr. J. G. 
Brown, so appreciated by his large clientele. 
A dog is upon the shoulders of one of the 
boys, though it is a question how long it 
could keep its position. Such a picture grows 
very wearying. Mr. Joseph Jefferson tells 
a story of owning once a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, representing a child hay- 
ing one foot raised; he became so wearied 
for the child that he was obliged to sell her 
presentment. ; 

Only second in interest to the ‘“Oxen 
Drinking” is a superb portrait by Miss 
Beaux of Mr. and Mrs. Anson P. Stokes, so 
happily grouped, so harmonious and graceful 
in color, so sympathetic in character study, 
as to touch the ideal in portraiture. With 
this may be classed “The Plow Horse” by 
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Mr. Carlton Wiggins, who has also jumped 
far beyond his reputation and reached a big 
way of looking at nature which reminds of 
Gainsborough. Flat country, with fat fur- 
rows running almost away to the horizon, 
flat turf to the left, with vistas through a 
few trees in the middle distance, a heaven of 
gray clouds, a white horse going home, car- 
rying the boy astride, who has left the plow 
in some furrow—that is about all there is to 
tell of this picture, which the Lotus Club has 
wisely acquired. 

Mr. George Inness, Jr., has attained a won- 
derful effect of light in “The Last shadows 
of the Cross.” He has not only realized the 
human grief of the figures; but he has 
reached almost a deceptive appearance of 
sunlight by simply putting the light and 
shadow into true tone relations, and that 
without entering the impressionistic field. 
Another painting, important tho small, is Mr. 
Davies’ poetic expression of “ Evening,” and 
notice is due to many another painting which 
makes this last the best exhibition the Acad- 
emy has held in years. The Dodge prize was 
awarded to Miss Matilda Brown, the Clark 
prize to Mr. Potthast, and the Hallgarten 
prizes to Mr. Bogert, Mr. Dessar and Mr. 
Blenner. 

A quiet harmony of tone and color prevail- 
ing in the galleries of “ The Ten Painters ” 
added to the attractions of their charming 
exhibition. Mr. J. A. Weir’s entire group 
made a strong impression of a sincere nature 
which, having swung through the cycle of 
“isms,” is now expressing itself directly and 
without self-consciousness in one of the first 
of American artists. Mr. Simmons, in a mas- 
terly portrait; Mr. Robert Reed, in his ex- 
pressions of youthful grace, fecund, vigor- 
ous, poetic, but as yet sure neither in form nor 
color; Mr. Benson, in a charming study of a 
child in the pines, and others of the “ Ten” 
may claim a place among the home painters 
who uphold the best traditions of art. 

It is seldom that we have the opportunity 
to see much of the work of Mr. Alexander 
Harrison, an American resident abroad. 
Thirty-four of his pictures are now at the 
Boussod-Valladon galleries. One feels stilled 
as in a church before them, so powerful is 
his mastery of himself and his art for the 
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interpretation of nature in her most varying 
and subtle moods. Water and sky are his 
chosen themes, playing into one another in 
tones and forms repeated or contrasting, but 
it is no lack of capacity for other themes 
that confines him to them, as is shown in 
the drawing of the little night-worshiper 
upon the seashore, who chants with raised 
arms to the green moon-wake across the lav- 
ender waves, rippling to his feet. Mr. Har- 
rison has a unique power of introducing man 
without disturbing or belittling nature, and 
he can paint a bay gracious enough to reflect 
a rainbow without descending into pretti- 
ness, and surf leaping up in the twilight, and 
a warm wood-brook slipping over warm 
sands; or the deep crimson afterglow seen 
through drooping branches by “ nature’s 
eye” in quiet pools; or strong toothed rocks 
built like treacherous piers into the sea for 
the destruction of those who go down in 
ships; or the moonlight dropping from an un- 
seen source upon this wave and upon that, 
and finally broken in a thousand shimmers 
in a circlet near the shore. He paints water 
and sky because they are inexhaustible and 
he is their best interpreter to his generation. 

The Harris, Holbrook and Blakeslie col- 
lections, the latter gleaned from the rooms of 
the well-known picture dealer, attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs in another great 
auction sale. There were a few very fine 
pictures, but many poor examples with great 


>names attached. Decamps and Gericault, 


Van -Dyck, Diaz, Corot and Dupré were rep- 
resented by strong examples, and the total 
ot the sales amounted to $173,515. The high- 
est price, $8,200, was paid for a Van Dyck 
portrait of Lord Dudley, once owned by 
Thomas Gainsborough. 

An extensive collection of the prints of the 
reproductive mezzotint engraver, Cousins, 
at the Kepple galleries, a collection of the 
engraved portraits of Lincoln at the Grolier 
Club, have interested lovers of prints, and 
Mr. C. Caryll Coleman has exhibited many 
studies and pictures made during a dozen 
years’ residence at Capri. These are, per- 
haps, the more important of a score of oppor- 
tunities for picture lovers in the past month, 
and the greatest of these is the old Academy. 


New York City 
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The Life of Gladstone.* 


Tuts biography is a chain forged by many 
workmen of approved skill and set together 
under the direction of Sir Wemyss Reid. 
While the combination-authorship plan of 
making a memoir has its obvious disadvan- 
tages, and while the result must appear more 
or less disconnected or but loosely linked part 
to part, it has some striking features to 
recommend it. ‘The various authors who 
have contributed to this composite photo- 
graph of Mr. Gladstone were selected, as the 
editor says in his preface, because they had 
“special means of dealing authoritatively 
with particular aspects of Mr. Gladstone’s 
many-sided life and character.” 

The first volume opens with a chapter by 
Sir Wemyss Reid on “ Mr. Gladstone’s Char- 
acter and Career.” It is an essay in the way 


of general appreciation, dignified and _ re- 


served to a degree, yet warm, generous and 
sufficiently full for its purpose as an intro- 
duction. It prepares the reader for the rich 
and varied charm of the great life which is 
to be opened phase by phase, we might say 
flower by flower, in the succeeding chapters. 
Without going into details, Mr. Reid flashes 
before us a pen portrait as fine in its way as 
that painted by Sir John Millais, a reproduc- 
tion of which faces the title page. 
The first chapter of the biography proper, 
relating to Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry and the 
early years of his life, is by Alfred F. Robins. 
It is an interesting and comprehensive sketch, 
bringing the story down to the time of Glad- 
stone’s departure from Oxford. We have 
here the influences which shaped the boy, the 
first flashes of his intellectual and moral 
power, the rapid growth of knowledge and 
character and the evidences of a forming 
greatness. 
All of the chapters dealing strictly with 
Mr. Gladstone’s political career, which of 
course occupies a very large space in both 
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Edited by Sir Wemyss Reid. Two volumes, fully 
illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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volumes, are by Mr. F. W. Hirst, whose prep- 
aration and fitness for the task are unques- 
tionably excellent. These chapters are fre- 
quently interrupted in their sequence by 
others depicting some special feature of the 
great premier’s life or some interesting minor 
subject of his intellectual activities. Mr. 
Arthur John Butler briefly, yet clearly, 
sketches Mr. Gladstone as a scholar, showing 
the sincerity, courage and patience of his 
classical studies, his interpretations of 
Homer, his advocacy of classical study and 
his translations of Horace’s odes. Canon 
MacColl gives a most attractive study of Mr. 
Gladstone’s theological studies and opinions, 
showing his broad religious sympathies and 
his strong faith in the victory of Christianity 
over all other forces in forming the world’s 
future. Nowhere in the book is there a more 
engaging impression made of Gladstone’s 
great character. 

“Mr. Gladstone in Society” is the subject 
of a delightful chapter by Mr. G. W. E. Rus- 
sell and Sir Wemyss Reid. Here greatness 
appears in evening dress without losing a 
whit of its magnetic fascination. The anec- 
dotes and characteristic incidents showing” 
the flexible and affable quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s nature, his compelling personal force 
and his strict, even formal, politeness in the 
smallest matters of social intercourse are 
happily chosen and presented. In this con- 
nection we are told that he was averse to the 
study of physical science and that, like Mon- 
taigne, he had small faith in doctors’ medi- 
cines, while nursing a childlike belief in the 
efficacy of herbs and simples. 

The Rev. W. Tuckwell writes of “ Glad- 
stone as a Critic,” going entertainingly over 
the ground through theology, art, politics, 
literature and biography, with some remarks 
on Mr. Gladstone’s style. And Mr. Henry 
W. Lucy occupies a chapter on “‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone as an Orator,” giving an excellent im- 
pression of he brilliancy, the depth, the 
lightning-like strokes and the almost infinite 
variety of his speech. Some striking de- 
scriptions of oratorical triumph and sallies 
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of power in debate lend special interest to 
this chapter. ‘‘ Gladstone’s Home-Life” is 
an anonymous essay bearing internal evi- 
dence of authenticity and special knowledge. 
It is a picture to make one glad of the age 
and of the race which can produce such a 
man. 

Mr. F. W. Hirst’s part of the work is, as we 
have already intimated, the most extensive 
and important, covering the whole of Mr. 
Gladstone’s career as politician and states- 
man and necessarily sketching the history of 
what the editor aptly calls the “ Gladstonian 
era” of English government, an era which 
includes some of the largest and most pro- 
foundly reformative movements that have 
ever affected the politics of the world. We 
cannot speak too highly of Mr. Hirst’s chap- 
ters as essays toward outlining and liberally 
filling in the various, and in some regards 
frankly contradictory, phases of Gladstone’s 
Statesmanship and political creed from his 
first appearance in public affairs down to his 
final retirement in extreme old age. And 
while we do not accept this book as furnish- 
ing an adequate life of Gladstone, it is ex- 
tremely valuable and interesting as a docu- 
ment, a book certainly rich in both the ma- 
terials of biography and the elements of that 
force which has made the reign of Victoria 
so potent for good. 

The illustrations in these volumes are nu- 
merous and of great variety of quality and 
character. They range from portraits of. 
statesmen .down to ludicrous caricatures 
taken from humorous newspapers—from 
views of historic castles down to interiors 
of Mr. Gladstone’s private study; but they 
are well chosen and will not be lost upon the 
average reader who likes to glance from text 
to picture for the confirmation or modifica- 
tion of an impression. The work has a good 
table of contertts and an index. 





The United States of Europe.* 


A BOOK like this is peculiarly significant as 
a tribute to our country just at this impor- 
tant moment of its history; it is at least a 
very sensitive straw indicating the direc- 
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_ tion, the other one at the President’s 
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tion of the wind of European political feel- 
ing since our war with Spain. Mr. Stead is 
nothing if not sensational in his literary tem- 
perament, so to speak, but he has eyes that 
see clearly and ears that hear distinctly, and 
he knows what is most valuable in the pass- 
ing stream of events; in a word, he is a 
great reporter, with a “nose for big news,” 
and he is a ready writer. With characteris- 
tic largeness of purpose he “ interviewed ” 
the Powers of Europe for the materials used 
in this book. 

In the Autumn of 1898 Mr. Stead under- 
took to make a three-months “ journey round 
Europe;” his purpose was to ascertain the 
effect upon the European mind made by the 
sudden display of American power and aspi- 
ration in connection with the Spanish war, 
and also to find out just what Europe was 
really thinking of the Peace Rescript issued 
by the Russian Czar. He left London 15th 
September and went to Brussels and visited 
“in rapid succession Liége, Paris, Berlin, 
Petersburg, Moscow, Sebastopol and 
Malta.” He interviewed the Czar twice at 
Livadia, went to Constantinople, Sofia, Bel- 
grade, Buda Pesth, Vienna, Florence, Rome, 
Cannes, Geneva and Berne. He hobnobbed 
with ministers and other statesmen wher- 
ever he went, and being the accredited rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press and an 
editor of distinction, he, of course, had the 
aid of newspaper men everywhere. 

Mr. Stead’s book is immensely stimulating; 
here and there it may prove a trifle irritat- 
ing; he is cocksure to a hairsbreadth; what 
he thinks goes; and he thinks some remarka- 
ble thoughts. Meantime he finds out every- 
thing he wants to know and dashes it upon 
his pages with a penmanship that loses no 
opportunity to shade things picturesquely. 
His paragraphs leave the impression that he 
wrote them standing on the spot, often at a 
half-turn, this one while the Kaiser talked 
to him, that one frirly at the Czar’s dicta- 
elbow in 
the French Cabinet. The empires, kingdoms 
and republics flutter like map-leaves while 
you turn his pages. Cum grano salis, but in 
perfect confidence, we take Mr. Stead’s 
every word, and in the end his book leaves 
a powerful impression. We have taken the 
tour with him; we have seen and heard what 
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he saw and heard, and we have enjoyed the 
bracing effect of it all. 

Nothing could be more graphic than Mr. 
Stead’s rapid yet firm sketches of the effect 
made in Europe by the victories of Dewey 
and Sampson. Our battle-wine was heady, 
it made the largest minds of the old coun- 
tries a bit dizzy for a while. There was a 
contrast absolutely amazing between the 
mental attitude of those countries “ before 
taking and after taking,” a contrast boldly 
described by Mr. Stead. In Germany and 
France the change of feeling and attitude 
was most striking and sudden. 

Everywhere in Europe, save possibly in 
England, it was thought that Spain’s fleet 
was rather more than a match for ours, 
upon the whole, and it was expected quite 
confidently that, altho in the long run our 
victory was sure, we were going to be taught 
a lesson on the sea to begin with. But when 
the fine May morning came and Europe 
heard the ships speak at Manila there was 
consternation. Then Santiago sent over its 
message. Tableau! Mr. Stead makes the 
most of facts as he hurries from court to 
court and from capital to capital, and 
throughout his work, rush-and-go as it 
is, we feel the grasp of a mind both power- 
ful and comprehensive. He pulls large 
things together and holds them before us. 
H{e may be wrong in some of his deductions; 
but we acknowledge the masterly report that 
he makes. We know that he hands us valu- 
able information. 

To the thoughtful reader Mr. Stead’s book 
is a timely document containing first-hand 
notes—sketches on the spots—history in the 
plastic, even liquid, state, along with vague 
contemporary adumbrations of hidden or 
half-hidden facts out of which future his- 
tory is to be molded. What men of all par- 
ties, grades and ambitions were thinking 
and saying at the crisis of the nineteenth 
century in all the countries of Europe is 
here jotted down currente calamo, in the glow 
of the thing. The whole world was looking 
at America as it had never looked at it 
before, and the talk was about us, hence the 
book must particularly interest American 
readers. 

The peace-note of the Czar occupies a 
large part of Mr. Stead’s attention, and he 
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connects it with the result of our Spanish 
war. In his run over Europe he gathered 
facts from which he reasons that the sudden 
rush to the front of America’s naval force 
and the bewildering possibilities of her at- 
tainments in the near future set the Czar’s 
mind to considering what peace and immu- 
nity from the worry of maintaining air-line 
frontiers had done for us. Then he thought 
of a “United States of Europe ”’—that is, 
Europe pledged to a condition like that gov- 
erning the federated independent States of 
our country. It was a magnificent dream, 
and he proclaimed it for the consideration 
of the world. 

Mr. Stead’s study, rapid as it was, has the 
force of being made in the thick of things, 
and what he tells about the views of the va- 
rious. European Powers upon the feasibility 
and desirability of the Czar’s proposition is 
profoundly interesting, if not final or even 
presently acceptable in the light of his own 
facts. We cannot go into an extended notice 
of this book; we: can but point it out to our 
readers as distinctly and vigorously help- 
ful in the study of present political condi- 
tions. in Europe. It is a composite impres- 
sion, picturesque, comprehensive and doubt- 
less in the main reliable, made upon an alert, 
agile and well trained intellect given excep- 
tional opportunities for direct touch with the 
prevailing spirit of the time. 





RECENT FICTION. 


SAND ’n’ BusHEs. By Maria Louise Pool.. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50.) 
It is a pleasure of no slender sort to come 
upon a New England story like this, after 
all the experience we have had with the arid 
and unhappy souls usually put through their 
stiff paces in novels supposed to be written 
in loyalty to the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. We have used a phrase of “ horse- 
talk,” naturally enough we think, in speak- 
ing of this breezy and sunshiny book, which 
has two noteworthy steeds for its most im- 
portant minor features. Midway between 
comedy and farce, but keeping well inside 
the line which shuts out the purely ludicrous, 
the adventures, confined in the main to two 
mature, yet unmarried, women and a mere 
lad, are such as probably would not, yet pos- 
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sibly might, befall-such a cavalcade as the 
one that made the journey from near Bos- 
ton to Cape Cod. The two heroines attend a 
horse sale at a stable in Boston, where they 
purchase each a saddle horse of not very de- 
sirable character and set out on their way, 
taking from a good neighbor woman a kitten 
in a bag, which they agree to carry to a Cape 
Cod ‘nvalid. Promptly enough their laugh- 
able troubles begin and hold on with lively 
variations to the story’s end. A slender and 
delightfully unconventional love romance 
sets in betimes with just enough absurdity 
on its surface to disarm sober criticism. 
Meantime one of the equestriennes exchanges 
her side-saddle for a masculine sedile, in or- 
der properly to distribute her weight on the 
horse’s back, a reform which enforced the 
adoption of divided skirts and stirred up the 
country through which the journey led. 
There is no effort visible in the story to ana- 
lyze New England character; the dramatis 
persone, however, have a way of striking to- 
gether and coruscating Yankee peculiarities; 
we get no more than sparks and glimpses; 
but the play is amusing at every turn, and 
we feel that, while the whole thing amounts 
to a sort of contemporary “ sentimental jour- 
ney” of the gauziest possible texture, the 
reading is well worth the candle. It is New 
England life, caught in its moments of frivol- 
ity, quite outside the pale of Puritan rigidity, 
playing pranks which are funny chiefly be- 
cause they would not be more than mildly 
amusing played by any other than conscious- 
ly Puritan characters. 

THE LADDER OF FoRTUNE. By Frances 
Courtay Baylor. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.) Miss Baylor sets her story to 
moving in the early mining days of Califor- 
nia, and in due course portrays the life of a 
successful operator, who, altho vulgar and 
ignorant, has the sense to find money and 
hoard it. Then follows the struggle for so- 
cial recognition; life in New York, in Paris, 
in Washington, is shown from the raw mil- 
lionaire’s point of view. Two daughters, 
heiresses of the great fortune, are used as 
foils for each other. One marries a titled 
foreigner and of course lives to regret it; the 
other weds an honest American, poor, but 
sincere, and is happy. Miss Baylor enforces 
her lesson vigorously. Her novel is openly 
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and strenuously didactic; but it is interesting’ 
more by reason of the well set incidents than 
for dramatic freshness or excellence of style. 


Youne Lives. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(New York: John Lane. $1.50.) With a 
smart dash of literary and artistic condi- 
ments this latest dish of romantic hash by 
Mr. Le Gallienne has a decidedly piquant 
flavor of its own. The story is very slight, 
a mere string of incidents in ‘the lives of 
some young people who choose the modern 
road to Parnassus. It is all pleasant reading 
in a way, a gentle flow of words, a trickle of 
uncertain humor, here and there a brilliant 
sally of sentimental wit, and everywhere the 
conscious wrestling with style. A good book 
for a grassy hillside, an apple-tree’s shade 
and a hammock amid the clamor of cicadas 
on a warm summer’s day. 


MutTINEERS. By Arthur E. J. Legge. (New 
York: John Lane. $1.50.) The monotony of 
English fiction, especially English novels of 
social life, is possibly due to a like monotony 
in the life itself; at all events, no matter 
what may be the novelty of plot or the bril- 
liancy of style displayed in the story, each 
new creation shows the same overworked . 
elements which affect the reader as exhaust- 
ed air: affects one’s lungs. This story, 
Mutineers, has many fine points of style, and 
an unusual continuity of dramatic energy. 
The author shows himself to be excellently 


equipped and clever. His scenes are lifelike, 


his people live; but such people! Not one of 
them seems honest with himself or with oth- 
ers. It is the old story of intrigue, social 
rottenness and misfit marriages; but the tell- 
ing is notably good; the author’s genius is 
shifty, nimble, clever. The burden of social- 
ism and pessimism is lugged rather perfunc- 
torily along the central line of the story. 


THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT WICKEN. 
By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) There is no 
escaping the prodigious weight and bulk of 
this story’s pessimism. A distinct fascina- 
tion, like that supposed to be exerted by 
snakes, is felt creeping along the lines; the 
style might be described as peristaltic in the 
electrical sense, and as the burden of dis- 
tress is borne from page to page one feels 
what an enthusiasm the author had for her 
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distressing subject. It is a story of heredity, 
idiocy, unhappy marriage, unnatural mother- 
hood, murder, death without hope, life with- 
out conscience. It must be read with a sense 
ot suffocation, and laid aside with a great 
desire for fresh air and a draught of pure 
cold water. 

ONE Poor ScruPtE; A SEVEN WEEKS’ 
Story. By Mrs. Wilfred Ward. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) To us this 
Mrs. Ward is a new author; but her story is 
decidedly fresh in some regards, while in 
many respects it repels rather than attracts. 
Things go wrong all: the way through the 
lives of the principal characters, and the 
novel’s outcome seems without especial sig- 
nificance. What particularly compels atten- 
tion is the unflagging energy of the author’s 
performance. Every page somehow makes 
the next a subject of pursuit; the reader can- 
not lay down the book until it has been pe- 
rused. It is a story wherein religion sepa- 
rates lovers. Life is depicted as a perverse 
current in which there is no element of true 
happiness; but the characterization is very 
good and London society is sharply pre- 
sented. 

PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS. 
the Danish of Amalie Skram. By Alice Stro- 
nach and G. B. Jacobi. (New York: John 
Lane. $1.50.) This is a good translation of 
a powerful story depicting the experiences of 
a young woman who, while suffering from 
nervous exhaustion in a hospital, is treated 
as if insane and is forced to undergo the ter- 
rible ordeal of being misunderstood, while 
all of her acts are construed to be those of 
a lunatic and her natural indignation and 
resentment attributed to mental malady. 
Finally she is taken away to an insane asy- 
lum as incurable. The story is a terrible 
one, hideously realistic and wrought out in 
its gruesome details with singular minute- 
ness, and with such dramatic force of veri- 
similitude that the reader fairly shudders 
through the pages. 


Translated from 





Literary Notes. 


THE London Daily News says that Dick- 
ens received £2,500 outright for “ Pickwick 
Papers.” For “Nicholas Nickleby” £150 was 
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paid for each monthly installment, making in 


all £3,000. 


....T'he sermon by the Rev. Dr. George Wil- 
liain Douglas preached at the ordination of Dr. 
Briggs on May 14, at the Pro-Cathedral in this 
city, is published by the Macmillan Company 
and may be obtained of them. 

....Public Improvements is the title of a 
new bi-monthly devoted to problems of munic- 
ipal engineering, sanitation, street cleaning, etc. 
Schuyler C. Hodge is the editor. (The Flor- 
ence Publishing Co.; $3.00 a year.) 

...-For three years now a newspaper has 
been written, printed and published by women 
in Paris—Lua Fronde. Recently its forerunner 
was discovered in an old copy of L’Athénée des 
Dames, dated January, 9, 1808, which was ap- 
parently written by women with the object of 
demonstrating their equality with men. 


...-In a letter to the editor of Literature 
the following couplet is quoted as containing in 
seven combinations the letters in the word 
Omar: 

“Sit mora snb ramo, canit Omar, fontis ad 
oram; . 
Cui sit amor quantum dat tibi Roma, Maro!” 

...."' Vassar Studies,” issued by the Put- 
nams, is a collection of sketches which aims 
“to embody in literary form for the alumne, 
memories and impressions of their college days, 
and to present before the public a truthful pic- 
ture of the life in such a community.” Miss 
Julia A. Schwartz, who graduated in 1896, is 
the author. 

....The fourth annual report of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, has lately been printed 
by the Board of Directors. Mr. Clement W. 
Andrews, the librarian, reports that over thirty 
thonsand persons visited the library during the 
year—an average of 99 per day. This is an in- 
crease of 24 per cent. over 1897. Accessions 
during the year were 14,063, and the total num- 
ber of books in the library is 43,061. 


....A model collection of classical illustra- 
tions to the Gospels is being published by Vel- 
hagen & Klasing, in Leipzig. In 24 parts, each 
of 16 pages, with at least ten text pictures and 
two colored plates, this firm is publishing an 
illustrated edition of the Gospels, called ‘‘ Die 
Vier Evangelien,’’ which will include more than 
300 pictures reproduced from the masterpieces 
of religious paintings during the great artistic 
period of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. These illustrations will be from Ger- 
man, Italian and Dutch masters, and will be 
collected from all available sources. 





~ EDITORIALS. 


The Pension Roll. 


THE New York Department of the Grand 
Army of the Republic has made an unwar- 
ranted attack upon the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. At the recent annual encampment in 
Syracuse it adopted a resolution expressing 
its “emphatic disapproval” of the adminis- 
tration of Commissioner Evans, and asking 
“that he be removed and the office filled by a 
man who will administer the pension law ac- 
cording to the intent of the framers of the 
law, the Congress that passed it, and the 
President who signed it.” Those who know 
how competent and just a Commissioner Mr. 
Evans has shown himself to be, and how 
sympathetic has been his regard for appli- 
cants who deserve places on the pension roll, 
observe such action as this with a feeling of 
pain, mingled with disgust. It is so utterly 
at variance with the noble name of the or- 
ganization, so destructive of the respect 
which the associated veterans ought to in- 
spire and which all loyal Americans would 
like to entertain for them. There have been 
Commissioners whose policy and conduct 
richly deserved the “‘ emphatic disapproval ”’ 
ot honest and high-minded survivors of the 
Union Army. The rerating Tanner was one 
of them. They were dear to the claim-agents, 
and we do not remember that they incurred 
the displeasure of the Grand Army. But Mr. 
Evans is not in their class. He has sought 
to administer the laws honestly and fairly, 
withholding nothing from deserving men for 
whom provision is made by the statutes, but 
excluding those whose claims do not satisfy 
the requirements of the laws. Thus he has 
offended the pension attorneys, who have ex- 
erted their influence—so powerful in the past 
—to procure from the Grand Army a formal 
expression of hostility, hoping in this way to 
drive him out of office and to obtain a new 
Commissioner who will serve their purposes. 
We have never been able to understand why 
the associated veterans have on so many oc- 
casions permitted themselves to become the 
tools of the claim-agents, We cannot believe 
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that a majority of them, in this State or in 
any other, are unwilling to respect and sup- 
port an honest, intelligent and faithful officer 
striving earnestly to do his whole duty. Still, 
when the claim-agent calls for an attack up- 
on such a Commissioner, the majority are 
accustomed to respond, and for this reason 
the organization has repeatedly suffered in 
the estimation of the general public. 

Instead of assailing Commissioner Evans, 
the Grand Army should be striving to purify 
the roll of pensioners. Here is a task which 
may well engage the energies of every State 
Department. Nine years ago, when the cen- 
sus of 1890 was taken, the number of surviv- 
ing veterans of the Civil War was a little 
more than 1,000,000, and it is estimated that 
lesS than three-fourths of these are now liv- 
ing. But the number of pensioners on the 
roll June 30th, 1898, was 993,714, and there 
had been a steady increase in the years im- 
mediately preceding. The number of claims 
allowed in the year ending on the date just 
mentioned was 52,648, as against 50,101 in 
1897 and 40,374 in 1896. The sum paid in 
pensions in 1898 ($144,651,879) was larger 
than the payments in 1897 or 1896 by about 
$5,000,000, and had been exceeded but once, 
in 18938, when the culmination of the dis- 


“pursements under the Disability act of 1890 


was ‘reached. On June 30th, 1898, of the 
993,714 names on the list, 726,446 were those 
of army invalid pensioners, surviving veter- 
ans of the war. But if the total number of 
survivors eight years earlier was only 1,034,- 
000, and as it is known that many veterans 
have never been pensioned, while a great 
many are still applying for places on the roll, 
is it not very probable that in the total of 
726,446 there is a considerable number of 
men who are not entitled to pensions, what- 
ever may be their physical condition? We 
are not speaking now of those who actually 
were in the army, many of whom have been 
pensioned under the act of 1890 for slight 
disabilities or ailments not incurred in mili- 
tary service, but of those who may never 
have served at all—pensioners like Sam Todd, 
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whose story was told by Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis in THE INDEPENDENT a few weeks 
ago, and who shoveled coal in war time on a 
steamer carrying vegetables from the New 
Jersey coast to New York. In many a com- 
munity there are pensioners whose claims are 
not regarded by their fellow men as sufficient 
to call for any payment from the Treasury. 
The history of pension administration, to- 
gether with the official statistics and many 
an incident, affords ground for suspicion that 
pensions are paid to a considerable number 
of men whose names ought not to be on the 
roll under any just construction of the laws, 
and that some are drawing pensions who 
could not rightfuliy be admitted even if the 
laws granted pensions for mere service in the 
army. 

The pension roll of the American republic 
should be a roll of honor from beginning to 
end. It should be guarded with jealous care 
by the associated veterans of the Civil War. 
Their aim should be to purify it and keep it 
free from the suspicion of fraud and deceit. 
A Commissioner striving to exclude from it 
the undeserving and those whom a reason- 
able and just construction of the law will not 
admit, should be encouraged.by the assist- 
ance of the organized veterans, not disheart- 
ened by their hostility. - 





The Grumble of the Literary 
Man. 


THERE has been recently some grumbling 
because, as the grumblers allege, the news; 
papers, magazines and other more or less 
“literary ” periodicals have formed the habit 
of giving great prominence to articles con- 
tributed by persons not of the literary guild; 
essays by bankers, manufacturers, naval 
officers, foreign ministers, prize-fighters, 
cooks, actors, tramps, Congressmen, Klon- 
dikers, and horse-jockeys crowding out of 
even the high-class magazines the writings 
of the world’s most able and popular profes- 
sional literators. It is said that strictly sen- 
sational methods are used to attract public 
attention, not to excellent works of literary 
art, but to papers the only interest of which 
is borrowed from some sudden prominence 
of the writers in special fields of enterprise 
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often far removed from everything properly 
connected with literature. 

Granting the grumblers all that they as- 
sume, what are we to say about the situa- 
tion? Is it really so important that every- 
thing put into print must be written by a 
professional literator? True it is that every 
piece of literature should, if possible, be good 
literature; but this is not the only truth. The 
essential thing is what is written, not how it 
is written, when you come to deal with the 
practical, hard-headed public. If a certain 
class of readers wants to know all about 
prize-fighting, who can better tell them the 
story than the well informed prize-fighter 
himself? We should hardly expect a pro- 
fessional literary man or woman to write au- 
thoritatively on the subject of fistic rules 
and prize-ring usages. 

The fact confronting the journalist of to- 
day is that everybody turns to the press for 
education upon every conceivable subject, 
from abstruse science down to the latest 
fashions in dress. The desire for accurate 
knowledge up to date was never before so 
universal and insistent. “ Literary people” 
do not know everything; many of them, in- 
deed, seem to know very little outside of the 
worn path of imaginative work. Fiction 
and poetry are noble arts, every well ordered 
mind feels this, but they are far, very far, 
from being the whole of life, and they are 
just as far from being the whole of litera- 
ture. We might go further and safely say 
that the art of letters is a small matter be- 
side the tremendous body of other human 
interests which are daily and hourly press- 
ing upon public attention. 

If a bank president has special knowledge 
that is of interest and value to a large class 
of people, why shall he not set that knowl- 
edge down in writing, and why shall it not 
be printed? is a navy captain’s account of 
an important sea-fight to be withheld from 
our periodicals because, forsooth, some ex- 
cellent writer of fiction, essay or poetry 
wants the space for a story or a ballad? 
There are times when the splendid romance 
of contemporary progress is sufficiently im- 
perious to crowd out all thought of mere art 
forms and imaginary energies. We are pass- 
ing through such a period now, and it will 
be very difficult to make the great reading 
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public prefer fiction and rimed abstractions 
to the large and influential facts of the 
world’s movements. Most serious people 
will turn from even the best “ mere litera- 
ture” to a plain and informing account of 
some great change in the map of the nations, 
some enlightening explanation, by one who 
knows, of what is going on in the great field 
of discovery. whether it be physical science 
or the application of mechanics, wireless 
telegraphy or the prevention of disease, or 
some artless account of how a band of he- 
roes in actual life swam a river under heavy 
fire and captured a fort on the other side. 

Affairs of state may be best treated in 
print by a statesman, even if his literary art 
fall very appreciably below that of a Pater, 
an Arnold or a Hawthorne. A successful 
railroad president would naturally be called 
upon to write about the conduct of great 
railroad enterprises, and readers interested 
in gaining knowledge along that line would 
turn to his essay with perfect confidence. 
Of course literature must not be neglected, 
nor is it likely to be. The time is as far dis- 
tant as it ever was when really good fiction, 
poetry, essays and belles-lettres generally 
will be in danger of refusal by the public. 
Art is as “long” as it ever was; but as 
time goes on, and the stress of life strength- 
ens along every nerve of enterprise and ex- 
perience, the interest in the practical appli- 
cation of knowledge will continually increase 
and make such information as notably suc- 
cessful individuals can give more and more 
valuable and attractive to the public. Nor 
will the sensible public reject such informa- 
tion simply because it is not imparted by a 
professional literary artist. 





Boss Rule in New York 


THE results of the Mazet Committee’s in- 
quiry as to the evils of boss rule in New 
York should be considered in connection 
with the political agreement or alliance 
which enabled Croker and his associates to 
take possession of the municipal govern- 
ment. At the earlier sessions of the com- 
mittee it was shown, chiefly by the admis- 
sions of the Tammany boss himself, how the 
judges, who had been required to pay large 
assessments for their nominations, were ex- 
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pected to use their political influence for the 
enrichment of the boss and his associates; 
how various industries, depending in some 
measure upon the favor of the municipal au- 
thorities, were made to contribute something 
to the accumulations of the leader and his 
friends; and how this leader, in the words of 
his own boastful declaration, was working 
all the time for his “ pocket.” More recently 
the deplorable condition of the Police De- 
partment has been disclosed by the testi- 
mony of the four Commissioners of Police, 
the Chief who was removed, his successor, 
and others. The Mayor and certain other 
subordinates or assistants of the boss ad- 
mitted that they had for years been the 
friends of men reputed to exercise control 
over numerous pool rooms and similar re- 
sorts kept open in violation and defiance of 
law. The Chief of Police, who declined to 
transfer io remote and undesirable stations 
officers who had annoyed these lawbreakers 
by attempting to bring them to justice, could 
not at first be removed because the two Re- 
publican Commissioners in the bi-partisan 
Board were unwilling to vote against him. 
These Commissioners were removed, and in 
their places were appointed two other, Re- 
publicans—one of them upon the recommen- 
dation of Senator Platt—who promptly voted 
to retire the obnoxious Chief and to put in 
his place a man who has since been conven- 
iently ignorant of notorious violations of 
law. One of these new Cqmmissioners made 
the humiliating confession that he voted 
against Chief McCullagh, knowing that he 
was a good officer, simply to keep his salary 
of $5,000 a year. Abundant proof was then 
produced that more than one hundred pool 
rooms or gambling places were open in the 
city. Both the present Chief and the Mayor 
had professed to be ignorant of such viola- 
tions of law, but it was clear enough that 
the Police Department had been reorganized 
with a view to the protection of such law- 
breakers. 

How did Croker and his associates obtain 
their lease of power? By the assistance of 
the other political party, or, rather, by the 
aid of that party’s leader, who is called a 
boss. And the bi-partisan Police Board, so 
convenient for the use of the city boss, was 
retained in the new charter as a feature of 








the governinent by the influetice of this other 
political leader and his assistants, against 
the protest of prominent men in his own 
party, who desired that the city should be 
governed honestly. The subjection of the 
city to the rule-of Croker, with the results 
disclosed by the Mazet Committee’s inves- 
tigation, may fairly be charged to Senator 
Platt, the leader of the Republican party of 
the State, and those assisting him in the con- 
trol of the Republican organization. In 1897, 
altho the revelations of the Lexow inquiry 
were still fresh in the minds of all politi- 
cians, and it was perfectly plain that a di- 
vision of the forces opposing Tammany 
would deliver the enlarged city to Croker for 
four years, Mr. Platt’s powerful and de- 
cisive influence was used to prevent a union 
of Republicans and Independents in support 
of Mr. Seth Low. Croker’s ticket received 
233,997 votes, 151,540 were cast for Low and 
101,863, which should have been given to 
Low, were counted for the candidate of Mr. 
Platt. Thus it came about that the enlarged 
city fell into the hands of Croker, against 
the will of a majority of the voters. If Cro- 
ker was unexpectedly greedy and ungrate- 
ful he may now be reminded of his debt by 
the committee’s investigation, which serves 
the double purpose of exposing the iniquity 
of his rule and directing attention to the 
man whose influence made him a ruler. 

A party that really desires honest govern- 
ment cannot afford to have a boss. He may 
mislead the rank and file at a time when 
their action is of the highest importance. 
No one believes that more than a small mi- 
nority of the 101,863 Republicans who were 
induced to vote for Tracy in 1897 really de- 
sired the election of Croker’s ticket. Mr. 
Quigg, who represents Mr. Platt as the head 
of the local committee of the party, and 
assisted him in preventing the election of 
Mr. Low, now tells his associates that they 
should unite with the Independents in the 
city at the next election. Good advice, but 
too late to save New York from four years 
of misrule. - Now that the results of the ac- 
tion of Mr. Platt in 1897 have been shown 
so plainly before the Mazet Committee, the 
Republicans of the State and city should no 
longer permit him to control their organiza- 
tion. They should depose him and all oth- 
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ers in authority who assisted him in deliv- 
ering the city to the Tammany boss. 





Storm Centers. 


WHILE the delegates at The Hague are dis- 
cussing plans for peace, the clouds are gath- 
ering thick in several places, so thick as to 
occasion no little anxiety to those who, while 
not afraid of war, would be very sorry to see 
it precipitated. 

The most immediate danger is in South 
Africa, where the strife between the Trans- 
vaal and England is increasing. There is to 
be a meeting next week of President Kruger, 
President Stein, Sir Alfred Milner and two 
more delegates to consider the grievances of 
the Outlanders and the relations between 
Pretoria and London. It is generally be- 
lieved that Oom Paul will be offered a guar- 
anty of his personal Presidency, and the in- 
dependence of the Transvaal, in return for 
a reasonable franchise measure and the abo- 
lition of monopolies, especially the dynamite 
monopoly, and certain other breaches of the 
convention with England. The British 
Commissioner is a very able man, an accom- 
plished diplomat, and he has behind him the 
weighty words of Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
getting decidedly impatient. There is also 
that petition signed by 21,000 British sub- 
jects deprived of the most ordinary rights, 
not merely of citizens, but of residents; com- 
pelled to send their children to schools where 
their own language is forbidden; to submit 
to serious danger of health because the 
phlegmatic Boers care nothing for drainage 
or the most ordinary health precautions, and 
so on through a long list of grievances. On 
the other hand, there is the obstinate con- 
viction that the bars once down, the native 
Boers will simply be swamped by the incom- 
ing Britishers, and the South African Repub- 
lic become a thing of the past. ‘To yield, the 
Boer is convinced, means eventual efface- 
ment. Will it not be better to resist? Every 
man is armed, and the country fairly bristles 
with cannon. If they must go, will it not 


be better to deal some heavy blows first? 
Besides it is well known that a strong ele- 
ment in England is earnestly opposed to any 
attempt at coercion. A crisis may cost the 
It is 


Britisher more dearly than the Boer. 
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Boer obstinacy against the demands of mod- 
ern civilization. There are all the elements 
of a collision and a severe one. 

Less immediately dangerous, but still 
threatening, is the situation in China. The 
demand of Russia for the extension of the 
Manchurian railway system to Pekin has 
raised a storm of indignation and protest in 
the capital. England will probably not in- 
terfere, tho Germany will scarcely look on 
unconcerned. The Empress Dowager and 
her party recognize that it means ruin to 
them. With the Russian battalions, that 
always accompany Russian railways, at the 
palace gates, their hold upon Central and 
Western China will be most seriously weak- 
ened. How can they suppress rebellion in 
Sz-chuen when they cannot keep their own 
doors closed against the foreigner? No won- 
der that the Tsung-li-yamen is in dismay. 
Russian advance means a break up of the 
Chinese Government, and that means a gen- 
eral disturbance to be only settled by for- 
eign occupation. The crash may not come 
within a few weeks or months, but unless 
Russia withdraws, which can scarcely be ex- 
pected, it must come, and this demand but 
hastens it. 

From the Levant, too, comes the informa- 
tion that the Sultun has perfected plans for 
increasing his army organization by an 
effective of 350,000 men. Shrewd political 
observer as he is, he understands ‘well that 


Russian hold on North Persia, Russian dom- 


inance in Syria, Russian control in the 
Balkan Provinces, forecast the tightening of 
the Russian grip on what is left of the Otto- 
man Impire, and he means to sell his inher- 
itance, probably not his life, as dearly as he 
may. Will he meet with the response he ex- 
pects from his own people? There are dan- 
gerous mutterings of discontent among the 
Turks themselves; the Arabs of Yemen are 
more than holding their own; the Kurds 
have ever been treacherous allies, more to 
be feared by friends than enemies; the Al- 
banians, even the Moslems, have little love 
for the Turk. There is- probably little dan- 
ger from outside pressure. Russia and Ger- 
many are busy elsewhere. It is internal 
fermentation that is most to be dreaded, and 
of the progress of that there is no gauge. 

In other places, too, there is unrest, which. 
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however, offers little or no probability of 
general disturbance. In these three ques- 
tions, however, there is real danger, danger, 
however, which it is entirely within the 
power of the Governments represented at 
The Hague to avert. All that is needed is 
frank, full expression of the opinions held by 
the entire civilized world, and the Boer will 
yield, the Chinese Government accept such 
reform as would meet all requirements, and 
the Sultan be compelled to send his troops to 
till the fields. The Conference has its oppor- 
tunity. If it meets it, it will be a great suc- 
cess; if not, it will deserve the term applied 
to it of “a first-class burial.” 





FRoFEssoR Vircuow told a great truth 
when he said the other day that nations al- 
low themselves to be led astray by such 
deceptive words as glory, dignity and honor, 
to which they append without reflection the 
fateful adjective national. But he was 
wrong when he said that the Government of 
the United States has lately given a sad ex- 
ample of such weakness, and that this coun- 
try was plunged into a barbarous and unjust 
war for the sake of national glory. We do 
not doubt that such an idea prevails in Ger- 
many; but Americans know better. They 
know that the prevailing motive for the war 
was the necessity of protecting our weak 
neighbors, who were being oppressed by a 
European Government, Germany does not 
recognize that kind of obligation. It did not 
feel. it with regard to the Armenians. That 
appeal of humanity met very little response 
outside of England and America. It seems 
to be a matter of indifference whether the 
Emperor of Germany helps the Armenians or 
the Sultan. They cannot conceive of any but 
a selfish purpose controlling us. England 
understands us better. 





Pror. W. H. RypeEr, of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, writes us: 


I have just read in an editorial in THe INDE- 
PENDENT of this date these words: 

“ Of course it is utterly unmilitary and seditious 
for Mr. Edward Atkinson or anybody else to send 
to an army in the field literature whose averred 
purpose is to argue that every soldier there is guil- 
ty of ‘criminal aggression.’ This is so plain that 
it does not need argument. Were Mr. Atkinson 
to go there in person and attempt to persuade the 
soldiers that they were guilty of crime in fighting 
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he might properly expect to be shot by order of 


court martial.” 

Do you mean to say that any one may prop- 
erly be shot for saying to any American citizen 
“I- speak not of forcible annexation, for that 
cannot be thought of. That, by our code of 
morality,.would be criminal aggression? ” 

It was with this assurance from the Com- 

mander-in-Chief of our army and navy that our 
army was recruited. Have we so changed our 
“code of morality” within a year that a man 
may properly be shot for repeating the very 
words with which the President persuaded the 
country to declare war? 
This letter misses the point utterly. The 
meddler would not be properly shot for quot- 
ing President McKinley’s words about Cuba 
to citizens, but for trying to persuade sol- 
diers to disobey military orders in the Phil- 
ippines. If the “ forcible annexation ” of the 
Philippines is now to be considered, we offer 
no apology to Spain for the force that drove 
her out. We believe the bulk of the people of 
the Philippines do and will thank us for it, 
despite the minority of the Tagal tribe mis- 
led by Aguinaldo. 





THE Germans evidently have no sympathy 
with the Peace Conference, notwithstanding 
Emperor William’s cordial toast to the Czar 
on his birthday. Professors and diplomats 
vie with each other in their sneers, and now 
come the Socialists with an attack that is per- 
haps the most serious that has been made. 
Their leading journal affirms that it is really 
a well devised scheme for suppressing popu- 
lar movements. Under the present system 
the armies are gradually absorbing the entire 
population with the result that the soldiers 
are less reliable for autocratic purposes than 
they have been in the past. A diminution of 
the standing armies would. result, it is 
claimed, in keeping those in the ranks better 
in hand and more submissive to any orders 
from despotic governments. The same paper 
declares that one result anticipated is a 
league of the Continental Powers against 
England, and that disarmament of the land 
forces is suggested in order to make possible 
the great fleet that it is desired to form to 
crush England’s predominance. That these 
opinions are not looked upon as mere vapor- 
ings is evident from the importance attached 
to them by the correspondents of some of the 
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best English journals. All the more essential 
is it that the American delegates should 
stand firmly with the English in favor of the 
best possible results. We cannot afford to 
see popular movements suppressed or Eng- 
land made the object of such a scheme, and 
the sooner Europe realizes it the better. 





THE abolition of a system of exile as pun- 
ishment for crime is always a step toward 
more humane government. It will be one of 
the great events of current history if Russia 
shall, as is now proposed, decide to abolish 
transportation to Siberia. Australia could 
not become a prosperous colony until it had 
ceased to be a Botany Bay. The same was 
true two hundred years earlier in Virginia. 
Siberia is a land of magnificent possibilities, 
and the peaceful immigration of labor to that 
open field will make it a garden. It is the 
grandest open field in the world, and what 
has been accomplished in our own Western 
States can be accomplished under similar 
conditions of climate and soil in Siberia. To 
be sure the difference of government between 
the two countries is enormous and has a 
great influence upon prosperity, but we may 
expect that there will be a great diversion of 
immigration from this country to the prairies 
and forests of northern Asia, and a very 
rapid increase of population. 





THE well-known labor leader, George N. 
Barnes, secretary of the English Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, says that the 
reason why British firms lost to America 
some late contracts for locomotives was not 
the strikes, but the fact that the orders were 
too many to be all supplied. He says that 
the export of British locomotives has in- 
creased in five years from $4,213,300 to $7,- 
413,795. But he does admit a certain advan- 
tage which this country has in the competi- 
tion worth serious consideration. He says: 

“The great advantage enjoyed by American 
producers arises from the centralization of in- 
dustry. American combines, whatever their 
temporary result on the status of workmen, 
have certainly resulted in the more economical 
use of iabor. Centralization and specialization 
are giving an enormous advantage to American 
firms, and, inasmuch as they are entirely in the 
line of progress, we would welcome them here.” 
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There is no question that Mr. Barnes is right 
in his conclusion that these great combines, 
against which we have so much Western 
legislation, result in the more economical use 
of labor, nor that such economy is a blessing, 
notacurse. The great evil to be feared is not 
the combine, or trust, itself, but the overcap- 
italization, which ought to be prevented by 
suitable legislation and by the authority of a 
special board, or commission, like that which 
controls railroads in some of our States, 
which shall have power to limit the capital- 
ization of any proposed company to the real 
value of its plant. 





THE recent election in Baltimore was 
the first to be held in that city under the 
new charter, which has separated the munic- 
ipal contest from the State election in No- 
vember. The change from a Republican ma- 
jority of more than 6,000 two years ago to a 
Democratic majority of 8,700 in a total vote 
of about 100,000, was caused partly by the 
race issue and partly by the failure of the 
administration of Mayor Maltster to com- 
mand the approval of independent voters. 
There are about 15,000 negro voters in the 
city. Under the rule of the present Mayor 
a few offices in one of the departments have 
been given to them. In the recent cam- 
paign the cry “ This is a white man’s city ” 
was raised by some Democrats. The Re- 
publican candidate’s vote was cut down by 
the defection of Democrats who had been 
carried over'to the Republican side by the 
revolt against Gorman and the repudiation of 
the Bryan silver platform, and who were 
now moved by the cry against the negro. 
The Independents, who had voted for Malt- 
ster (Republican) in 1897, went cover this 
time to his Democratic opponent because 
they believed he would give them a better 
government. The result does not prove that 
Maryland has become a Democratic State. 
There is no reason to believe that the at- 
titude of a majority of the State’s voters 
toward the currency issue has recently been 
changed. 





....There was some reason to hope that 
the Alabama Legislature would repeal the 
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act calling for a constitutional convention, 
the purpose of which should be to disfran- 
chise the negroes. But by a vote of 50 to 28 
the motion was rejected and the proposed 
amendments will be considered. One of the 
proposals is that all voters must be able to 
read “ understandingly ” any part of the con- 
stitution of the State. Of course white of- 
ficers will judge whether a negro who can 
read reads understandingly. It is also pro- 
posed that no citizen whose ancestors prior 
to the Civil War enjoyed the privilege of suf- 
frage shall be denied it because of inability 
to read. Of course no colored person could 
vote before 1861. Thus the illiterate white 
voter shall be kept in and even the literate 
negro voter shut out. 


....We suppose it is generally assumed in 
Europe, and we may include England, that 
the United States would never withdraw from 
Cuba. To be sure, we have made a promise 
of that sort, but they understand that such 
promises were not made to be kept, but to be 
broken. We still believe, and we insist upon 
it, that the United States must fulfil its 
promise in reference to Cuba; that it must 
give Cubans an absolute free hand for. inde- 
pendence; that as soon as possible the govern- 
ment of Cuba shall be put in the hands of its 
own national assembly. If the Cubans them- 
selves should then ask to be annexed, we 
should have to consider it, but it is by no 
means to be assumed that Cuba is to be 
American territory. 


....Mr. John Barrett, whose interesting 
statements concerning the problem which 
our Government has undertaken to solve in 
the Philippines we publish in this issue, was 
Minister of the United States to Siam for 
four years, being the youngest of Americans 
in the diplomatic service. His opinions are 
based upon careful observation and study, 
and should have much weight with those 
who desire to be thoroughly informed on the 
subjects which he considers. 


....The surplus earnings of the Prussian 
State railways for the last year amount to 
$125,600,000. If the United States Govern- 
ment or the State governments of one-quar- 
ter of the States owned their railroads there 
would be no need of taxes, 
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Presbyterian General Assembly. 
By the Rev. Oliver A. Kingsbury. 


THE city and the church where the General 
Assembly is this year held are really an ob- 
ject lesson on the progress of a Christian 
civilization in our land. Fifty years ago this 
region was virtually a wilderness. The As- 
sembly to-day is royally entertained in a 
beautiful and populous city where there are 
elegant homes, great and costly public and 
business buildings, and multiplied commer- 
cial interests. Its place of meeting, the 
Westminster Church, is a church edifice 
which is simply superb in its varied accom- 
modations, successor to one built in 1883, 
under the pastorate of Dr. Sample, and cost- 
ing $150,000, but destroyed by fire in 1895. 

The Commissioners, the “elect ladies,” 
who have come to attend the meetings of 
the Woman’s Boards, and friends in general, 
packed the great auditorium on Thursday 
morning, May 18th, when Dr. Wallace Rad- 
cliffe, the retiring Moderator, preached the 
opening sermon. His text was Proverbs 29: 
18, “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” The preacher drew a distinction 
between dreams and visions. Spain dreamed, 
and the nation is decadent; America has 
visions and is on its way to an imperial des- 
tiny. The Church must see a vision of Christ, 
as divine, as a sacrifice, as King. The ser- 
mon was fine in its diction and strong in its 
presentation of its great theme. If there 
was defect it was in the fact that the dis- 
course was already printed—it was distrib- 
uted at the close of the service—and in its 
delivery was reproduced from memory with 
a somewhat evident effort which did not lift 
the audience except at just a few passages. 

In the afternoon came the election of the 
hew Moderator. Of course some names had 
been mentioned in advance—names that 
were supposed to represent certain shades 
of opinion in the Church. Dr. McKibbin 
stood for extreme conservatism, Dr. Sample 
for moderate conservatism, Dr. Haines for 
the moderate liberals, and Dr. Coyle for the 


liberals. Dr. McKibbin, however, either had 
the good sense to withdraw, or yielded un- 
der pressure, and in a neat speech himself 
nominated Dr. Sample. The other two gentle- 
men above mentioned were also put in nomi- 
nation, all the nominating speeches being ex- 
cellent, but taking a good deal of time. The 
balloting—done by roll-call—showed 598 
votes cast, of which Dr. Sample had 338, Dr. 
Coyle 133, and Dr. Hayes 127. Dr. Sample’s 
vote, which was made unanimous, in good 
measure was in deserved recognition of his 
long and successful pastorate in this West- 
minster Church, and was a graceful compli- 
ment to a worthy man. Both conservatives 
and :iberals are satisfied with the choice. 
As far as the sessions have at this writing 
progressed Dr. Sample has shown himself a 
competent Moderator. His spirit is kindly, 


he has a ready wit on occasion, and will 
doubtless guide the Assembly safely. 


Friday morning’s session was occupied 
with routine business, in the course of which 
several reports were presented from ad in- 
terim committees which are of importance 
‘and will lead to discussion. One of these is 
in regard to reduced representation in the 
General Assembly. It is sometimes felt that 
the Assembly is too large. Tentatively it is 
proposed to reduce it to a body on one basis 
of about 300 members, on another of about 
425. There is naturally a good deal to be 
said on both sides of this question. In favor 
of a smaller body is the reduced cost with 
perhaps greater efficiency of operation—tho 
that is open to question. In favor of the 
larger body is the fuller representation of 
the churches and the educational influence 
that attendance upon the Assembly brings to 
many. ‘The discussion is likely to be an in- 
teresting one. 

Another of these special reports was that 
on Sabbath observance, presented by Mr. 
James Yearance, of New York city. It took 
very strong ground, holding that the Ameri- 
ean Christian Sabbath is not only in immi- 
nent peril, but that in many of our large 
cities, and in other parts of the land, it is al- 
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ready nearly lost. It was therefore urged 
that the secularizing of the Sabbath by any 
form of business or by social functions is to 
be deprecated, that individual responsibility 
be impressed upon our church people, older 
and younger, that State Legislatures and the 
Congress be called upon to safeguard the 
American Sabbath, and that special dili- 
gence be used to prevent anti-Sabbath legis- 
lation. The American Sabbath Union was 
commended, and preaching and teaching 
upon the general subject recommended. -The 
report was discussed in a number of stirring 
speeches and the recommendations adopted. 


There are a number of matters before the’ 


Assembly, any one of which may bring on a 
long discussion. There is the ‘ McGiffert 
ease,” so called. There is the “* Warszawiak 
case.” There is the overture from the Pres- 
bytery of Peoria in regard to a_ radical 
change in the method of appointing the 
standing committees of the Assembly. There 
is the overture from the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago in regard to the whole subject of edu- 
eation for the ministry. What other matters 
there may be will not be generally known 
until the Committee on Bills and Overtures 
is heard from. It is possible, of course, that 
some of these matters may be so arranged in 
committee that they may be quietly disposed 
of. 

On Saturday morning, Dr. Radcliffe, as 
chairman of the committee, reported a large 


number of papers, which were referred to: 


appropriate: committees. One, however, was 
‘read to the Assembly. It was a letter from 
Professor McGiffert, and read as follows: 


NEw YorRK, May 15th, 1899. 
To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, in 
session at Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEAR BRETHREN: At the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly held in May, 1898, the following 
action was taken in reference to a book entitled 
“A History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age,”’ of which I am the author, and was com- 
municated to me by the stated clerk under date 
of September 22, 1898: <‘ The General Assem- 
bly recognizes the zeal for pure doctrine repre- 
sented by the overture from the Presbytery of 
Pittsburg, and is itself now, as always. pro- 
foundly concerned for the maintenance of the 
faith. It enjoins upon all its ministers special 
care in these times of doubt, and even denial, of 
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things which the Church holds sacred, to distin- 
guish as clearly as possible from all forms of er- 
ror the truth of God as revealed in His Word 
and interpreted in the standards of our Church ; 
and, in particular, constantly to endeavor, 
whether in preaching or in teaching, by the 
spoken or written word, to present the positive 
truth so distinctly and so attractively that men 
shall understand it and be drawn toward it; 
and that especially the Scriptures, which are 


‘the Word of God, may be everywhere received 


and believed as the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. 

“The Assembly indeed desires the fullest and 
freest investigation and inquiry on the part of 
reverent Christian students into the foundations 
of the Christian faith. But it deprecates every- 
thing which, whether in its substance or in the 
form of its expression, needlessly disturbs the 
faith of Christian people. 

“he General Assembly deplores the renewal 
of controversy occasioned by the publication of 
this book at a time when our recent divisions 
were scarcely healed. It sympathizes with the 
widespread belief that the utterances of Dr. Mc- 
Giffert are ‘inconsistent with the teachings of 
Scripture as interpreted by the Presbyterian 
Church and by evangelical Christendom. And 
the Assembly stamps with its emphatic disap- 
proval all utterances in the book called to its 
attention by the Presbytery of Pittsburg not in 
accord with the standards of our Church. 

* But the Church needs peace; the union of 
all its forces, the co-operation of all its mem- 
bers, a spirit of brotherhood and mutual confi- 
dence, so that it may address itself with intense 
zeal and no waste of energy to its great, press- 
ing and practicai work of saving the souls of 
men, 

“The Assembly, therefore, in the spirit of 
kindness, no less than in devotion to the truth, 
counsels Dr. McGiffert to reconsider the ques- 
tionable views set forth in his book, and if he 
cannot conform his views to the standards of 
our Church, then peaceably to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian ministry.” 

Waiving at this time all questions of constitu- 
tional right and order, I have thought it proper 
to look upon this action in the light of friendly 
advice from Christian brethren, in which light, 
indeed, it would seem that it must have been 
looked upon by those who joined in it. 

Regarded thus, the action evidently requires 
no response from me, nor did the Assembly in- 
timate in any way that the response was either 
expected or desired. But it is my wish to be 
governed entirely by the spirit of Christian 
curtesy, and I therefore take this opportunity 
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of informing the brethren to gather in the first 
General Assembly since the action was taken 
what I have felt my duty to be in view of the 
fraternal counsel offered me. 

The action of the Assembly as well as the 
overture from the Presbytery of Pittsburg, upon 
which that action was based, make it evident 
that many of my positions, together with the 
spirit and purpose of my book as a whole, have 
been seriously misapprehended. Such misap- 
vrehension I sincerely regret, and I wish here 
emphatically to repudiate the false construc- 
tions that have been placed upon my book in 
many quarters. So far as my views are con- 
cerned, they have been and remain, as I believe, 
in accord with the faith of the Presbyterian 
Chureh and of evangelical Christendom in all 
vital and essential matters, and I therefore can- 
not feel that it is my duty, or even my right, 
in justice to myself and to my brethren, and to 
the Church of our Divine Lord and Master, in 
which I am an office-bearer, to withdraw from 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. In 
taking this position, to which I am constrained 
by a profound sense of duty, I desire to say that 
I recognize gratefully the spirit of Christian 
kindness which animated those who joined in 
the action of the last Assembly, and appreciate 
the devotion to the truth and the concern for 
the welfare of the Church which prompted their 
action. I desire to say, also, that I yield to 
no one in my devotion to the truth and in my 
concern for the welfare of the Church. 

Praying for the blessing of God upon the 
Church universal, and especially upon that 
branch of it within which I was born and bred, 
and whose interests I have most deeply at heart, 
I am, respectfully and fraternally yours, 

A. C. McGIFFERT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





The Southern Presbyterian As- 
sembly. 


By D. C. Rankin, D.D. 


In all the Southern States there is not a 
city of more historic interest than Richmond, 
Virginia, where the Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly is now in session. In 
Colonial, Revolutionary and Civil War pe- 
riods Richmond has been a focal point and 
consequently is rich in traditions and mem- 
ories. For the beginnings of her Presby- 
terlan history she points back with pride 150 
years to the days of Samuel Davies. The 
home of this great man was only twelve 
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miles from the city, and there one of the old- 
est Presbyterian Churches in Virginia, organ- 
ized in 1748, and bearing his honored name, 
still stands as a monument to him. During 
the closing years of the last century and the 
opening decade of this, the ‘“ Two Parsons” 
of a well-known book, Mr. Blair of the Pres- 
byterian Church and Mr. Buchanan of the 
Episcopal Church, preached on alternate 
Sundays in the same house, which, as Dr. 
Moses Hoge impressively said, “was a 
prophecy and a prelude to the harmony 
which has descended to our own day, a har- 
mony which has always been delightfully 
characteristic of the relations between the 
churches of all denominations in this city.” 
This spirit to which Dr. Hoge alluded was 
beautifully exemplified on the first day of 
the present Assembly by the exchange of 
cordial greetings between the Presbyterian 
Assembly and the Diocesan Convention of 
the Episcopal Convention of Virginia, now in 
session in St. Paul’s Church of this city; and 
on the second day by the reception of the 
large Ministerial Union of Richmond, em- 
bracing all evangelical denominations. 

The Assembly holds its sessions in the First 
Church, of which Dr. Robert P. Kerr is now 
the beloved pastor. This fine old church 
has enjoyed the ministry of many eminent 
men, such as Dr. John Holt Rice, founder of 
Union Theological Seminary (75 years ago), 
Dr. Wm. J. Armstrong, afterward a Secre- 
tary of the A. B. C. F. M., Dr. Wm..-S. Plu- 
mer, and Dr. T. Verner Moore. During Dr. 
Plumer’s pastorate two notable events oc- 
curred,—the founding by him of the Central 
Presbyterian (then, in the heat of the New 
School controversy of 1837, called The Watch- 
man of the South), and the sending forth, as 
a colony, of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in 1845, with Moses D. Hoge (who was just 
out of the Seminary), as its pastor,—a pastor- 
ate destined to close only with the great 
preacher’s life, 54 years afterward. 

The present Assembly was opened in this 
historic church on the 18th inst. by a sermon 
from the retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. E. 
M. Green, of Danville, Ky. The Rev. J. F. 
Cannon, D.D., of Grand Avenue Church, St. 
Louis, was chosen as his successor. One 
hundred and eighty-six commissioners were 
present at the opening session. Older mem- 
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bers miss the familiar form and genial face 
of Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, who for thirty- 
seven years was the stated clerk, and who is 
now spending the evening of his days with 
his son, Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University. But Dr. Alexander, of the S. W. 
P. University, admirably fills his place. The 
old leaders are missed. Only Dr. Woodrow, 
of the prominent men of a generation ago, is 
present. But it is a fine body of men, earnest 
and thoughtful. A shadow is cast over this 
meeting by the recent deaths of Drs. Arm- 
strong, of Norfolk, and Murkland, of Balti- 
more. Dr. Murkland, who was elected a 
commissioner to this Assembly, and who had 
been prominently spoken of for Moderator, 
was, next to Drs. Hoge, Girardeau and Pal- 
mer, the most eloquent preacher in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

The annual reports of the various Execu- 
tive Committees were read I'riday morning. 
They present an encouraging picture of 
Church work. All these committees closed 
the year free from debt. The Committee of 
Foreign Missions conducts work in Africa, 
Brazil, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, and 
has recently reopened its work in Cuba, 
which was closed during the war. It re- 
ported receipts for the past year of $145,000, 
and has on its roll 155 foreign missionaries. 
Overtures are before the Assembly, asking 
that a forward movement be inaugurated for 
the twentieth century by raising a fund of 
$200,000 for foreign missions. Some eight 
or ten missionaries, now on furlough in this 
country, are present from various fields. For 
the more successful prosecution of the com- 
mittee’s work in the Congo Free State, a 
boat is now being built in England. The 
funds for this purpose, $10,000, were contrib- 
uted by the children some years ago, on the 
death of the founder and pioneer of this mis- 
sion, Rev. Samuel Lapsley. The Committees 
of Home Missions, Education and Publica- 
tion reported a year of successful work, with 
receipts, respectively, of $64,000, $17,000 and 
$12,000. The Publication Committee, how- 
ever, received $30,000 from other sources. 
Two hundred and fifteen candidates for the 
ministry were aided by the Education Com- 
mittee. The report of the Committee on 
Colored Evangelization was one of interest. 
While the receipts had only been $7,000, and 
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the work prosecuted necessarily limited, the 
report was a vigorous and encouraging one, 
and indicated much zeal and faithfulness on 
the part of those in charge of the work. 
There were only twelve students in the Still- 
man Theological Seminary at Tuskaloosa, 
Ala. ‘The reports of the white theological 
seminaries showed no advance in the num- 
ber of students in Louisville and Columbia, 
but a large increase in Richmond. This in- 
crease is, perhaps, attributable to the re- 
moval last fall of Union Seminary, now 75 
years old, from Hampden Sidney to its new 
and splendid grounds and buildings in a 
beautiful suburb of Richmond. Louisville 
Seminary was bereaved last fall in the death 
of one of its ablest and most scholarly pro- 
fessors, Dr. Dwight Witherspoon. 

Just as the Assembly was adjourning Sat- 
urday afternoon ‘the telegraphic greetings of 
the Northern Presbyterian Assembly at Min- 
neapolis were received. 

RicHMonpD, VA. 





Southern Baptist Convention. 
By R. H. Pitt, D.D. 


As a sequel to their acceptance of Dr. 
Whitsitt’s resignation, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Louisville Seminary elected Dr. 
John P. Greene, President of William Jewell 
College, Missouri, to succeed Dr. Whitsitt as 
President of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary and Professor of Church His- 
tory. -His election was hearty and unani- 
Dr. Greene was a member of the 
Board of Trustees and acted with the major- 
ity in their deliverances at Wilmington and 
Norfolk. He is, moreover, a warm personal 
friend of Dr. Whitsitt, to whom his election 
is very agreeable. The Board also adopted 
the following paper: 


mous, 


“ Your committee appointed to report on the 
sentiment of the Board, in view of the retire- 
ment of Dr. W. H. Whitsitt from the Seminary, 
would respectfully offer the following : 

“First. In accepting the resignation of our 
honored brother, this Board takes occasion to 
say that, whatever differences may exist among 
us as to other matters, we are one in our recog- 
nition of the exalted Christian character, rare 
ability, and scholarly attainments of Dr. Whit- 
sitt, and in our appreciation of the extended 
and multiform services he has rendered our de- 
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nomination and the cause of common Chris- 
tianity during his connection with the Semi- 
nary. We accord to him the utmost purity of 
motives and loyalty to truth, as God has given 
it to him to see the truth, in prosecuting and 
publishing his researches. In parting with him, 
therefore, we would give him renewed assurance 
of our tender love for him personally and of our 
earnest prayer for his ever-increasing useful- 
ness, and commend him to the confidence and 
fellowship of Christian people everywhere. 

“ Second. We would also have it go on record 
that, as we have time before affirmed, we have 
not felt called upon in any way to pass upon 
the historical question or questions raised by 
Dr Whitsitt, and that we do not, by accepting 
his resignation, purpose or desire to neutralize 
in the least the influence of those immortal 
principles of freedom of research and freedom 
of speech for which Baptists have so long and 
so constantly stood.” 


The Convention took no action on the va- 
rious propositions to change its relations to 
the Seminary, so the status quo remains. 

The report of Dr.. Lansing Burrows, the 
statistical secretary, showed that there are 
in the South 1,586,709 white Baptists and 
1,561,080 colored Baptists—total, 3,147,739. 
In other States there are 1,006,682—making 
a total in the United States of 4,154,421. The 
Southern Baptists have 18,873 churches, and 
there were 77,243 baptisms last year. They 
raised for all purposes $2,857,070. 

The Convention appointed Hon. Robert C. 
Davidson, of Baltimore, to represent the 
body in the delegation of English-speaking 
Baptists, who will personally petition the 
Czar of Russia to put a stop to the persecu- 
tion of Russian Baptists. 

Professor F. H. Kerfoot presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Educational Cam- 
paign of 1900. This committee was appoint- 
ed last year, in Norfolk, to devise some ap- 
propriate means of observing next year as 
a great educational period. The report, 
which was enthusiastically adopted, recom- 
mended that it be observed by churches and 
State associations as a year of special 
thanksgiving for the great prosperity in the 
past, for circulating suitable literature, and 
that a special day of the Convention next 
year be devoted to this matter. Subsequent- 
ly committees were appointed to arrange for 
the proper observance of the year. 
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The Foreign Board reported 8 missions; 
one in Africa, 3 in China and one each in 
Japan, Italy, Mexico and Brazil. There are 
in all 100 churches, 140 out stations, 82 mis- 
sionaries, 27 ordained native helpers, 101 un- 
ordained native helpers and 5,347 communi- 
eants. The number of baptisms reported 


‘ during the year was 845. 


The Home Mission report shows that there 
has been received $65,818, against $54,251 
for the previous year. There has also been 
collected and expended in building houses of 
worship $50,050, against $56,385 last year, 
making a total of $115,868, an advance over 
the previous year of $5,232. Corresponding 
to this the total number of missionaries em- 
ployed was 653, against 467 last year, and 
the baptisms had advanced from 4,739 to 
6,552, while the total additions to the 
churches were 12,983, an increase of over 
8,400. There were organized 512 Sunday 
schools, with 14,768 teachers and pupils, 
against 297 schools, with 7,710 teachers and 
pupils, of the year before. 

The next session will be held in Hot 
Springs, N. C., beginning on Friday before 
the second Sunday in May, 1900, and Rev. 
J. J. Taylor, D.D., has been selected to 
preach the annual sermon. 


RicHMmonp, Va. 





ADVANCE summaries of the Congrega- 
tional Church show the total number of 
churches to be 5,620; ministers, 5,639; mem- 
bers, 628,234. The Sunday school member- 
ship is 682,613. The benevolent contribu- 
tions in all were $1,892,919 and the home ex- 
penditures $6,725,911. The membership 
shows a gain of 2,370. The additions on con- 
fession were 25,189. The Sunday school 


.membership shows a loss of 3,091; the be- 


nevolent contributions a decrease of $552,405, 
and the home expenditures an increase of 
$82,093. 

...-The American Board reports as re- 
ceipts for the month of April $49,573, an in- 
crease of nearly $6,000, divided between do- 
nations and legacies. The report for eight 
months shows receipts of $349,283 against 
$406,861. The falling off is entirely in leg- 
acies. The direct donations show an advance 
of about $30,000, and even including the do- 
nations for the debt of last year there is an 
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advance of nearly $8,000. Still the -net in- 
come, in view of the falling off of legacies, is 
less than for the corresponding period of last 
year by $57,578. 

....The National Temperance Society has 
addressed to all members of Congress a cir- 
cular letter containing the full text of the 
Anti-Canteen law and the Attorney-General’s 
opinion, and asking if in their judgment the 
opinion is a just and true interpretation of 
the law, and fairly expressive of the intent 
and aim of those who voted for it. A num- 
ber of replies have come in, and almost 
unanimously express amazement, indignation 
and grief at the interpretation, and many call 
for the enforcement of the law by the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
The Board of Managers of the society have 
sent to President McKinley a protest against 
the action of the Secretary of War in open- 
ing the canteens in defiance of the act of 
Congress. Similar protests have been sent 
to him from religious conferences and 
preachers all over the world. A committee 
has been appointed also to see if the Attor- 
ney-General’s opinion cannot be reconsidered 
and the order of the Secretary of War re- 
voked. In presenting these requests it is 
shown that the corrupting and demoralizing 
work connected with the canteen has been re- 
commenced since the issuance of the order 
by the Secretary of War. All persons inter- 
ested are urged to send letters and petitions 
to the President in regard to this matter. 

....The Christian Advocate publishes the 
tables of statistics of the churches, prepared 
by Dr. H. K. Carroll, on the same basis as 
those previously published in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. The figures vary in some respects from 
those in our issue of January 5th, as later 
statistics have given fuller information. The 
totals for 1898 are 143,320 ministers, 187,100 
churches and 26,651,969 communicants. Dr. 
Carroll calls attention to the great difficulty 
of securing any accurate returns for a large 
number of the communities. Thus there are 
no accurate statements with regard to the 
Jews. The returns in the various Lutheran 
year-books differ so greatly that it is imprac- 
ticable to furnish correct or harmonious stat- 
istics. There are some very interesting 
tables giving the order of the denominations 
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as compared with their position in 1890. The 
Roman Catholic Church holds the first rank 
in each year; next comes the Methodist Epis- 
copal. The Regular Baptists (South), which 
held the fourth rank in 1890, have come to 
the third place in 1898, changing with the 
colored Baptists, who were in the fourth 
place. The Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church continues to hold fifth rank; the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, which ranked eighth in 1890 
are now sixth, and the Northern Baptists, who 
were sixth, are now seventh. The Northern 
Presbyterian, which held then the seventh 
rank, is now eighth; the Protestant Episco- 
pal, Congregational and African Methodist 
continue to hold. the places nine, ten 
and eleven. 


....The eighty-third annual report of the 
American Bible Society shows that the total 
receipts of the society during the past year 
were $352,617, of which $100,268 came from 
donations from individuals, auxiliaries and 
church collections; $176,671 from legacies. 
There were also returns from sales by for- 
eign agents and missionary and other socie- 
ties to the amount of $30,142; returns from 
sales of books donated, $3,672; income from 
funds and investments, $26,992; net income 
from the Bible House, $14,870. The society’s 
auxiliaries purchased during the year books 
amounting to $69,062. The total issues for 
the year amount to 1,380,892 copies, of which 
719,622 were distributed in other lands. The 
réport refers to a change in the policy of the 
society by replacing district superintendents 
by field agents, who have a different and 
more extended work. Thus far four men 
have been chosen, who will visit among the 
churches, arrange for conventions and stim- 
ulate the work tn every way. The society is 
represented on the foreign field by twelve 
agents, four in Asia—the Levant, Siam, China 
and Japan; three in South America—Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil and Venezuela; one in 
Central America, one in Mexico, one in Cuba, 
one in Porto Rico, and one in the Philippines. 
For the purpose of better publication at 
home a considerable amount of new machin- 
ery has been purchased for the society’s 
work in this city. The work of translation 
and the preparation of foreign versions has 
been going on, particularly in China. 
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Trade with China. 


'HE interest of the United States in the 
foreign commerce of China will increase in 
the near future with the growth of our ex- 
ports to that country and the inevitable de- 
velopment of the Chinese market by new 
railways and other modern improvements. 
While the effect of Russian influence upon 
our trade with Northern China cannot 
be - foreseen,. the influence of Great Brit- 
ain in the valleys of the Yangtse 
Kiang and West rivers, together with the lib- 
eral policy of the Chinese Government con- 
cerning the rich central and southern region 
traversed by these rivers and their tribu- 
taries, will promote an increase of our ex- 
ports. The official reports of China’s foreign 
commerce are misleading, because the values 
are given in silver haekwan taels, and cer- 
tain imports and exports by land are not in- 


cluded. For example, here are the figures 
for the last six calendar years: : 


Imports. 
Haek. taels. 


Total. 
Haek. taels. 


267,995,000 
290,208,000 
314,990,000 
333,671,000 
866,330,000 
368,556,000 


Exports. 
Haek. taels. 
116,682,000 
128,105,000 
148,293,000 
181,081,000 
163,501,000 
159,057,000 


«eee 202,590,000 
+ senso 202,829,000 
1898,.... ...... 209,579,000 

This table seems to show a large increase 
since 1893, but a reduction of the tael to 
gold values dispels the illusion. The average 
value of the tael, as computed by the Di- 
rector of the Mint, was $1.01 in 1893, and less 
than 70 cents in 1898. The gold value of 
both the imports and the exports, therefore, 
was less in 1898 than in 1893, and these offi- 
cial figures do not show that growth which 
has been the subject of comment in some 
journals. 

On the other hand the exports of the United 
States to China have been very much én- 
larged since 1898, and the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics publishes an estimate that for 
the year ending on June 30th a remarkable 
increase will be shown. The growth in eleven 
years may be seen in the following official 


statement of our exports, in fiscal years, two 
months of the present year being estimated: 


To To 
China. Hong Kong. 
$3,686,384 
4,439,153 
4,768,697 
4,894,049 
4,216,602 
4,209,847 
4,253,040 
4,691,201 
6,060,089 


Total. 
$6,477,512 
7,385,862 
13,469,705 
10,557,546 
8,117,059 
10,072,273 
7,856,880 
11,613,134 
17,984,472 
6,265,200 16,258,004 
6,500,000 20,000,000 


The greater part of the exports to Hong 
Kong goes into China for consumption; the 
Chinese official reports show that 44 per cent. 
of the country’s imports come from that port. 
We have compiled from the Treasury reports 
the following statement to show what goods 
this country has been selling to and buying 
from China, and the changes in quantities 
since 1889: 

EXPORTS TO CHINA. 


1889, 1897, 
Cotton goods. ...:..$1,519,265 $7,438,203 
OUR, cnc. csncicesinssis Ott 3,371,937 
Iron manufactures. 67,214 
Tobacco ..... ...... 28,562 
26,724 
24,440 
49,468 
44,090 
198 
- 204 
5,831 
818 


$2,790.62] 
IMPORTS FROM CHINA. 
1889. 
oo eee «$8,618,288 
7,100,389 


Carpet wool...... . 
Rice.......e008 

Hat material....... 
Goatskins, 


All imports 

The decrease in the total value of the ex- 
ports for 1898 was noticeable chiefly with 
respect to cotton goods, but recent ship- 
ments of such goods to China have been very 
large, the value of them for the nine months 
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ending with March last having been $7,063,- 
O77, as against only $3,584,411 for the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. 
Great Britain has but little direct competi- 
tion in supplying gray and white shirtings; 
the United States leads in the sale of drills 
and sheetings; coarse cotton yarn for local 
mills is procured from Japan and India. It 
is probable that American and British ex- 
porters will soon be met by the competition 
of local manufacturers of the better grades 
of cotton goods, and that the growth of 
American exports will be distributed over a 
wide range of products, in which manufac- 
tures of iron and steel will hold a prominent 
place. 





Financial Items. 


A CANAL is being planned for to connect 
Berlin and Stettin by which vessels of heavy 
tonnage will be able to reach Berlin. 


....The gold produced in Australasia dur- 
ing 1895 was equal to about 3,250,000 fine 
ounces, of the value of about $67,500,000. 

...-It is said that the trust deed for the 
United States Flour Milling Company, filed 
with the Registrar of Deeds in Duluth, 
Minn., had $7,500 of revenue stamps attached 
to it. 


....Business done through the clearing 
houses outside of New York City has been 
thirty per cent. larger than in May, 1898, 
while the failures in the first two weeks of 
the month have been smaller in each week 
than in any other week ever reported—for 
last week, 147 in the United States against 
250 last year. 

....Six English firms and two American 
were invited to bid for the Goktick viaduct in 
Burma. The most favorable English tender 
required for the completion of the work three 
years at a cost of $590,000. The American 
offer proposed to have the work finished in 
one year, to cost $300,000. The American 
offer was accepted. 

....The report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey on the production of stone in 
this country in 1898 shows a total valuation 
of $38,270,354, an increase of more than 
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$2,000,000 over that of 1897. There was an 
increase in the value of every stone except 
marble, which fell slightly below the 1897 
production. 


...-Apropos of the new cable between 
Germany and this country it is interesting 
to learn that there are now thirty-five com- 
mercial cable companies operating 320 lines, 
with a total length of 150,000 miles. The total 
number of submarine telegraphs throughout 
the world is 1,500, and their aggregate length 
is some 170,000 miles: The expansion of 
submarine telegraphy has been very rapid 
in the past few years, and the governments 
of various countries have taken the matter 
up, holding in stock, at present, more than 
80,000 miles of line. The United States Gov- 
ernment has just sent several thousand miles 
of cable to Manila to be used in connecting 
the islands of the Philippine archipelago. 


....United States Treasury officials re- 
port that there is less demand for small 
bills within the last two or three weeks, and 
Treasurer Roberts says that there have been 
many calls for large bills in the denomina- 
tions of fifty and one hundred dollars. Evi- 
dently the use of gold coin is increasing. 
Treasurer Roberts said, in an interview: 

“The circulation of gold coins is bound to in- 
crease, and it is quite likely that before many 
years have gone by we shall see a condition ex- 
isting in the Hast such as already exists on our 
Pacific slope and in Europe. In those places 
gold is used very generally. This condition will 
be bronght about by the ever increasing produc- 
tion of gold. not only in old fields, but in places 
where new discoveries have been made.” 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 


BANKS. 


American Exchange 177% | German-American.. 119 
Merchants’ 

New York N. B. A.. 250 
Citizens’............. New York National 
Commerce 

Corn Exchange... 
Eleventh Ward 
Fourteenth Street.. 


Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust ........00 oo 4514 
Mercantile 


Title Guarantee and 
ZEUS nsccccesnosnece 
U.S, Mort. & Trust. 474% 








INSURANCE. 


The “ Surplus” Decision. 


IT is possible to attach too much impor- 
tance to the case of Greef against the Equi- 
table Life, which is not a new case and has 
not been greatly changed in its situation by 
the recent decision. The suit is brought for 
an accounting and for recovery of a portion 
of surplus to which Greef claims he is justly 
entitled. Of course he had to present cer- 
tain statements of alleged fact in order to 
make out a complaint on which to come into 
court. For answer the company filed what 
is known technically as a plea of demurrer, 
the purport of which is that, even allowing 
the complainant’s statements to be correct 
(this admission being conceded only for argu- 
ment’s sake as a part of the demurrer) he 
had sustained no injury and therefore had 
no standing in court. Such a plea in defense 
is relevant and proper, as can be easily seen. 


For illustration, A may have refused to pay 
a just debt to B, but if C, having no concern 
in the matter by assignment or otherwise, 
should sue on the debt, A might properly 
reply that it was no affair of C’s even if 
he did owe B. 


Greef claimed more money, being probably 
persuaded thereto by some gentleman of the 
law who was not averse to increasing his 
income and reputation. The decision of the 
majority of the court is that he has a right 
to maintain an action and that his right to 
a judicial determination of what he claims 
an injury to him is not dependent upon the 
caprice or the view of another man—that is, 
that the contention of the company that an 
action can be brought only by the Attorney- 
General of the State is not sound. The ma- 
jority hold that this right to sue is an indi- 
vidual right which the Legislature cannot 
successfully take from the policy holder; the 
minority hold that the discretion of the com- 
pany’s managers cannot be inquired into. 

The difference is that the majority de- 
cision holds that this discretion is a fair 
subject of judicial inquiry. This de 
cision is next to be reviewed by the 


highest court of the State, and until 
it is sustained nothing further can result. 
Even when sustained, nothing has been set- 
tled except that Greef or any other dissatis- 
fied policy holder can have the distribution 
of surplus examined as a proper subject of 
inquiry; in such case, then, the question of 
the merits of the dispute would come up, 
but it cannot come up until then. 





Chief Bonner. 


On the first of this month Chief Bonner 
retired from the Fire Department after more 
than forty-four years’ service, the last decade 
of it having been as Chief. He claims to 
have retired voluntarily, but he has been 
succeeded by a Croker, so that, altho the ap- 
pointment is professedly ‘ temporary,” the 
familiar machine politics may be present 
in this matter also. At least Mr. Bonner’s 
retirement does not please the underwriters, 
and it ought not to please the public. 

As for the school—sometimes ambitiously 
ealled “college”—of fire extinguishment, 
which is said to have long been a pet scheme 
ot his that he will now proceed actively to 
earry out, the first and least thing to be said 
is to express for it the heartiest good will. 
We spill water and ‘then ineffectively try to 
gather it up; that is (in a figure) what we do 
with dirt, and the best step toward cleaning 
streets is to prevent them from getting dirty. 
It is much to acquire ability to fight fire suc- 
cessfully, and in efficiency of apparatus and 
men this country leads the world, and prob- 
ably this city leads the country; but the 
surest way to fight fire is to prevent it. It 
is not easy to set a limit to what the Ameri- 
can people do not know—that is, do not ef- 
fectively know by putting it in practice— 
about construction and habits which tehd to 
make fire what it ought to be, an unavoid- 
able accident; so Mr. Bonner or any other 
man who can really do something in teach- 
ing and enforcing prevention will be really 
well employed. He plans a school equipped 
with apparatus, with practical instruction 
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for firemen; janitors and employees of pub- 
lic buildings are to be instructed what to 
do in case of emergency and how to do it. 
There will be more difficulty in reaching the 
general public, but the field and the need are 
very great. So far as we recall, nothing of 
the sort has been attempted heretofore, and 
its result will be interesting. 





The Arkansas Situation. 


TuHE folly of the so-called anti-trust law of 
Arkansas we recently pointed out. This law 
forbids any rating agreements by the insur- 
ance companies, but its language is not en- 
tirely clear and the Arkansas Attorney-Gen- 
eral, zealously giving the broadest possible 
interpretation, construed the prohibition as 
applicable to such agreements made any- 
where within Arkansas or without. A Fed- 
eral circuit judge has now sustained the 
companies’ demurrer to suits against them, 
holding that the law must be limited to 
agreements made within Arkansas, and that 
a State cannot punish for offenses committed 
outside its own territory. 

This seems reasonable, since it is almost as 
axiomatic to say that no State can act be- 
yond its jurisdiction as that nobody can take 
what is beyond his reach. A citizen of New 
York may commit crimes in Jersey City and 
New York cannot reach him; the sovereignty 
and State of New York do not exist beyond 
its own border lines. New Jersey may, and 
ordinarily will, surrender to New York, on 
requisition, any man who is wanted for an 
offense committed in New York; but New 
Jersey alone has jurisdiction for offenses 
against State law committed on the soil of 
New Jersey. 

The Circuit Court therefore seems clearly 
right; and yet, with due respect, we are not 
entirely sure that the Arkansas officer, who 
is reported as about to appeal, is not the one 
right. For observe that when a State law 
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creates a Superintendent of Insurance and 
empowers him to exclude an insurance com- 
pany from the right to do business whenever 
he deems such action for the public interest 
it gives him an unlimited discretion which 
cannot be put upon question. His real rea- 
son may be good or bad—it may be that, 
when both were boys, he had a fight with the 
company’s president and got worsted. If the 
reason is bad he will not give it; if it is good, 
he need not. Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet ratione 
voluntas. We recall pointing out this feature 
of supervision absolutism long ago, and we 
must now point out that a legislature is 
equally absolute when it chooses to do the 
excluding directly—that is, if you admit the 
power of exclusion broadly. So grant that 
a State cannot go beyond its jurisdiction to 
punish insurance companies for doing in 
other States what it has prohibited by stat- 
ute, the State is still allowed to prescribe its 
own qualifications. Then—if it may not in 
terms forbid certain practices in Arkansas 
or elsewhere—is it not a question of law 
wording and may not Arkansas say that no 
company which makes rate compacts, or has 
officers who read newspapers, anywhere, 
shall be admitted? 

We have nothing further to say about the 
character of these laws against rate com- 
pacts. A man who imagines that others are 
conspiring to hurt him and tries to defend 
himself by butting a wall with his head is 
reckoned unsound, and folly is not changed 
when a multitude rush into it. It is reported 
that stocks of cotton are already transferred 
to Memphis and St. Louis, in order to obtain 
insurance, and that the effect on business is 
shown by the decision of one wholesale con- 
cern in the town of Pine Bluff to soon close 
its doors unless it can get new policies to 
replace those expiring. At least, all this ought 
to be the result, for the best corrective of 
foolish legislation is to make it as foolish and 
drastic as possible, that the penalty may fall 
swift and severe. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles 


A MAN has been sitting on a dry goods 
box near this office all day, looking for work.— 
Atchison Globe. 


-.-At some time in his life Dewey has 
talked too much. That is the reason he is 
avoiding that mistake now.—Atchison Globe. 


-Somehow we always feel a little sus- 
picious of a man who has time to write a 
aaa ” to read before his society.—Atchison 

obe 


“You have been very good this morning, 
Willie,” said the fond mamma. ‘ Now what 
reward would you like?” ‘I would like to be 
allowed to be naughty all the afternoon.”—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


....‘‘ About the hottest thing I have seen 
lately,” Asbury Peppers remarked as he speared 
the best slice of melon, ‘‘ was an old salt with 
a peppery temper who had just been mustered 
out.”—-Cincinnati Enquirer. 


.-A maiden of old Ala. 
QObeyed the advice of her Ma. 
She knew where she was q 
For she told her beaux, ‘‘ Sc@!” 
And wed a rich canned-beef —, S 
—Puck. 


..“‘Tiow do you keep your lawn so free 
from dandelions, Jones?” ‘* Patent scheme. I 
found when I tried to raise grass I got nothing 
but dandelions, so I made a change and tried to 
raise dandelions.” ‘“ What good does that 
po ” “T, get nothing but grass.’—Harper’s 

azar. 


.“Isn’t that your letter to Fred?” 
“Yes. You see I tried to fold it ina way that 
wouldn’t make it look the least bit like one of 
Edward Atkinson’s pamphlets. Dear me, 
should die of mortification if those San Fran- 
cisco post office clerks happened to read what 
pha! written to Freddy.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


. .Ev-er-y child who has the use 
Of his sen-ses knows a goose. 
See them un-der-neath the tree 
Gath-er round the goose-girl’s knee, 
While she reads them by the hour ~ 
From the works of Scho-pen-hau-er. 


How pa-tient-ly the geese at-tend! 

But do they re-al-ly coraprehend 

What Scho- -pen-hau-er’s driv-ing at? 

Oh. not at all; but what of that? 

Nei-ther do I: nei-ther does she; 

And, for that mat-ter, nor does he. 
—Century. 


..Hore. OrpEN NigHT AND Day.—Rules 
for ’ ‘Visitors—Board, 5O0c. per square foot. 
Meals extra. Guests are requested not to speak 
to the dumb waiter. Guests wishing to get up 
without being called can have self-raising flour 
for supper. Guests wishing to do a little driv- 
ing will find hammer and nails in the closet. If 
the room gets too warm, open the window and 
see the fire escape. If you’re fond of athletics 
and like good jumping, lift the mattress and see 
the bed spring. Base-ballists desiring a little 
practice will find a pitcher on the stand. If 
the lamp goes out take a feather out of the pil- 
low; that’s light enough for any room. Any 
one troubled with night-mare will find a halter 
on the bed-post. Don’t worry about paying 
your bill; the house is supported by its founda- 
tions —Ezchange. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best genaien sent in during May THE 
INDEPENDENT offers the following prizes: 

First PRIzE: One year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

SECOND Prize: “The Sinking of the Merri- 
mac,” by Richmond Pearson Hobson. 


THirp Prize: “'The Maine.” Personal nar- 
rative of Captain Sigsbee. 


SUBTRACTIONS. 


Subtract a long conflict and leave waded. 
Answer, For-war-ded. 

1, Subtract a Roman numeral and leave a 
clear profit ; 2 subtract a preposition and leave 
a drink; 3, su btract to finish and leave a weight ; 
4, subtract a vowel and leave difficult; 5, sub- 
tract a timber and leave a beverage; 6, subtract 
part of the head and leave a cosy nook; 7, sub- 
tract a mark made by a blow and leave to accus- 
tom; 8, subtract to acquire by labor and leave 
conducted; 9, subtract a label and leave a gar- 
den implement; 10, subtract a preposition and 
leave maturity; 11. subtract an insect and leave 
gained: 12, subtract evil and leave an article 
of furniture; 13, subtract part of the head and 
leave a pronoun; 14, subtract consumed and 
leave a preposition; 15, subtract a verb and 
leave a circle; 16, subtract a verb and leave 
part of the face; 17, subtract a word of affirma- 
tion and leave a number. “ CARLISLE.” 


HLOUR-GLASS. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Reading across: 1, Commending; 2, an im- 
aginary country of idleness and luxury; 3, to 
trim; 4, since; 5, in hour-glass; 6, a Biblical 
character; 7, a kind of car; 8, opens and ex- 
pands; 9, later in time. 

Central letters, reading downward, 


spell 
mirthful. 


ANAGRAM. 
A famous author: 
NO HALF GANG, WHEN JOVE GO NOT. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the surname of a famous 
author, and my finals spell a place that will 
always be associated with him. 

Reading across: 1, Some famous islands; 2, 
a flower; 3, weariness; 4, the surname of a 
famous Italian scientist; 5, the god of the 
winds; 6, a well-known opera, first produced at 
Milan in 1831; 7, a city destroyed for its wicked- 
ness; 8, a town in the State of New York; 9, 
a famous blind girl. 

LAWRENCE B. FLETCHER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 11TH. 

RIDDLE.—Plague. 

MONUMENT PUZZLE.—-Wellington. 1, Owl; 2, 
ten: 3, skillet; 4, chalice; 5, six; 6, one; 7, age; 
8, feather; 9, chamomile ; 10, chaingang. 

CHARADE.—Manager. 

DiamonpD.—1. T: 2, den; 3, dinar; 4, tension; 5, 
naiad ; 6, rod; 7, N 
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Personals. 

RUSSELL SAGE has given $50,000 for the 
new building of the Woman’s Hospital, in New 
York, and Mrs. Sage says he intends to give 
more. 

..Dr. E. Benjamin’ Andrews, formerly 
president of Brown University and now Super- 
intendent of Schools in Chicago, has declined 
the office of president of the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

....-I1t is reported from Chicago that the pro- 
moters of the Autumn Festival to be held in 
that city on October 9 intend to invite Agui- 
naldo and his entire staff, and hope that other 
engagements will not prevent him from making 
the journey. They desire, it is said, “to make 
the Filipino leader acquainted with the man- 
ner and method of carrying forward a Chicago 
enterprise.” 

...-One of the sixty-one students of medi- 
cine who were graduated at the Long Island 
Medical College in Brooklyn last week is Prince 
Franz von Auersperg, of Austria, who is to 
marry in June Miss Florence Hazard, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy New York merchant, at her 
home in Shrewsbury, N. J. The Prince’s family 
is an old and prominent one, and his uncle was 
the Austrian Premier twenty-five years ago. 

....A subscriber in Kansas who saw the 
personal paragraph in THE INDEPENDENT of the 
27th ult. concerning Professor MacCracken, 
recently elected president of Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo., who was said to be, at the 
age of 24, the youngest of American college 
presidents, informs us that Roy V. Magers, 
president of Highland cniversity, Highland, 
Kan., was elected to the office two years ago at 
the age of 28. 

...--Prince Ludwig von Loewenstein, 
was killed near the American firing line at 
Caloocan, in Luzon, a few weeks ago, is said 
to have been a confidential agent of the German 
Government. On his body was found a pass 
signed hy Aguinaldo, giving him permission to 
enter the Filipino lines at will and instructing 
insurgent officers to assist him. He had been 
at one time interpreter for General Miller. 
Two years ago in London he married Lady 
Anne Saville, who survives him. 

....It was largely due to the efforts of John 
W. Ambrose, who died on the 15th inst., that 
the appropriation of $6,000,000 for deepening 
and widening the channels of New York harbor 
was obtained from the last Congress. Mr. Am- 
brose was a native of Ireland. He was edu- 
cated at Princeton, and as a contractor had 


who 
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been connected. with large public enterprises. 
Several miles of the elevated railroads in New 
York were built by him, and he established a 
ferry from the city to South Brooklyn. 


...-Andrew Carnegie, now in England, of- 
fered a few days ago to contribute the $250,000 
needed to complete the endowment fund of $1,- 
250,000 which Joseph Chamberlain had under- 
taken to raise for the University of Birming- 
ham, upon the condition that the scientific school 
should be made the principal department of the 
institution, saying that there was need in Bng- 
land of young scientific experts for the mainte- 
nance of the nation’s manufacturing industries. 
The gift and the condition have been accepted. 


...-Rear-Admiral Watson has frequently 
been associated with Admiral Dewey, whom he 
will succeed in command at Manila. From 
1856 to 1858 both were at Annapolis, but not in 
the same class. On different vessels they took 
part in the Port Hudson engagements, in 1863, 
and they were shipmates four years later on the 
“ Colorado,” Lieutenant-Commander Dewey be- 
ing the executive and Lieutenant Watson the 
navigating officer. In the battle of Mobile Bay 
Watson was Farragut’s flag lieutenant, and one 
of the men who lashed the Admiral to the rig- 
ging. 

....The late ex-Governor Flower in his will 
gave $19,000 to the parish of St. ‘Thomas, New 
York, for the benefit of the parish-house which 
he had erected in memory of his son, and $10,- 
000 to Trinity parish, Watertown, for the poor. 
For many years, however, it had been his prac- 
tice to give away at least one-tenth of his in- 


“come, and it is learned from excellent authority 


that his benefactions during the last year of his 
life exceeded $1,000.000. In recent years it 
was his enstom to require that those who re- 
ceived his gifts, whether institutions or persons, 
should say nothing about them. 


....The story about a letter from Andrée 
found in a bottle on the northeast coast of Ice- 
land appears to be a true one.’ The original re- 
port was confirmed on the 18th inst., when the 
Norwegian ship “ Viking” arrived at Leith, 
Scotland. The bottle was found in the ice by 
a farmer named Johann Magnusson. The in- 
closed letter, bearing Andrée’s own stamp, was 
sealed, and the expiorer had addressed it to the 
officers of the Polar Expedition at Gothenburg, 
Sweden. Without opening it the finder placed 
the letter in the mails, and in a few days it will 
reach its destination. ‘The bottle was found 
last month, but the date of the letter is not yet 
known. 
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“A Man’s Discontent 
Is His Worst Evil.” 


Avoid discontent by looking after human 
housecleaning. Change the surcharged blood 
from impure, clogged state to cleanliness and 
purity, by taking that marvelous Spring Med- 
icine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, It is a blood puri- 
fier par excellence. 





ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures nful, swollen, 

nervous feet, and instantly takes 

out of corns and bunions. 


Do not accept an 
mail for25c. in stamps, 


—_sey FREE a FACKAGE 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
(Menti 8 ine). 





Oo Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





Some of the most famous 

Amateur Photographers in 

the world use the Goerz 

Double Anastigmat Lens, 

and it haslong been the main- 

stay of LeadingProfessionals, 

a It oh 3g depth of focus, 

# uneq covering power, 

and beautiful definition. 

With a “Goerz’”? you can do the very finest 
work. Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices: BERLIN- FRIEDENAU. 





FORTUNES awaiting claimants in New York. Legal search 
made for unclaimed estates and legacies. 
OTTO KEMPNER, Lawyer, 94 World Building, N Y 


coop LANIPS 


For Cottage, Club, Church, Wedding Gifts. 
(Poor Lamps are not cheap at any price.) 


Miller Lamps are Perfect; 


Delightful and Safe to use, ‘Beautiful. 


See them. If not for sale by Lamp Dealers we make 
them to sell. Write for circular. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. jieiiisncaten: 
28 & 30 W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and Barclay St., N.Y. 
s@"Short walk from Brooklyn Bridge or Jersey Ferries, 








YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
-++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 

- boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 
Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘‘ Fasy 


Running Ball Bearing,’’ and have 


no other, Stamped ‘*‘ Coates Easy Runaing.’’ Or send for 


Illustrated Cir 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 





THE MODERATE PRICE 

of Waltham Watches has placed within 
the reach of every one accurate 
time-keepers that will last a lifetime. 
A watch movement particularly 
recommended is the “R/VERS/DE.” 
For sale by all retail jewelers 

in any quality of case desired. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 
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ARMSTRONG McKELVY [emma] TVW ELLING house in the city of 

7 eas | Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 

years ago, has always been painted 

with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 
nothing else, 

There is not a crack, blister, ‘blemish .or 

imperfection of any kind in the paint. 


Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 
can! 





SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN . e ‘ 
COLLIER Be sure the brand is right. Those in 


mIssOVEE (too. {Margin are genuine, and made by “old 
RED SEAL 


” 

SOUTHERN Dutch process. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
hiladelphia, F By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY Cleveland. E any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM Bale able information and card showing samples of colors free; alsa 
CORNELL folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


KENTUCKY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free.« It 
tells how to obtain, Sree, the famous 
_ RkI N 5 OA / A) retain tie Gr ioaishs tees 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
R OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 


ney NATIONAL PRIZE)| 


OF 16600 FRANCS AT PARIS i Cooking’ 
EC Utensils 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
World asthe Best TonicforConvalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
cane E. FoueEra & Co., 26-30 N.William St, 
atl. 





























BURT’S 
wy 


Because to each article is attached a 

es " J ri 
chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it is 
free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any 
other poisonous ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 
44 - 4-4 New York, Chicago, Boston. 


find's Burt, Shoé the cheap Sold by all reputable dealers everywhere. 
THE BURT SHOE CO., Write for free Booklet. 
Fulton and Hoyt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Substitution” 


is often an effort to get rid of unsalable goods 
—things that have been forced on the dealer 
by schemes which promise excessive profit. 









































=Yalata) Such washing powders are urged 
=/=/|= | 2] in place of Pearline. 
slapelelelele . When a woman gets a useless 
TITITITIET T7117 imitation, on the assurance that it’s 
“the same as’’ or “as good as” 
SS Pearline, she’s pretty likely after- 
ward to do her trading somewhere else. 606 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 

















Buying 


it is always well to re- 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 


color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 


SIMPSON’S GOODS. 










When Buying Always Ask for 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
IN 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pant: 
lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Polishing 
Brooms, Brushes, Carpet Sweepers; Fireplace G 


uisites; Afternoon Tea Kettles, Coffee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 


of the city 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





LEWIS & CONGER, 


house-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
e Grockery, China and Glassware. 


Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests; Portable Bathing 
Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks ; Sick Room, Nursery and Hospital Req- 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 
Se and delivered to any station within 100 miles 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 













Wich . 
« ye -’ Tested by thousands in use durin, 
Past season, giving satisfaction. . . 


Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 




















Circulars upon Application, 










* p 
y wheels, as good as new $3 to $10. 
AWA Xow '60 Models Sti: $30: 
SA y Great Factory clearing sale. We 
% yf ship to anyone on approval without 
\WA 


Sz = = 
each town FREE US 
at once for our Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 276 Ave. H, Chicago, Il, 


elo: 


°99 m . 
of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 


CLES 


“BANNER 


Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 


GUARANTEED 
WIND PROOF e 


All Parts Removable. Easily Cleaned. Sold Everywhere. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 














161 BROADWAY. | 
688 BROADWAY. 
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Acting gently on 


stomach and bowels 





stomach, sick headache and constipation, 


expels waste matters, removes gouty and rheum- 
atic poisons from the blood, an 


“« Effervescent ”’ 


The Most Refreshing 


Morning Laxative , 
A palatable, reliable remedy for disordered S 
AN 


all the excretory organs, it 


keeps the 
clean and healthy. 


AVA 


> 


\ 4 
CR Ia 


g0c. & $1.00, at Druggists 








EDUCATION. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 





BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, also oa and 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
ntly furnished. Modern conveniences. 
scheols in one. Board and tuition $250.00. 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky. 





Pee { 


University. 
Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar 
inall the States. For catalogue, address the 





ae MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. Wheaton Seminary 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 
ELMER E, BARRETT. 


LL.B., 
Atheneum Bidg., Chicago, 1l.| BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, LAW SCHOOL. oe 


Worcester, Mass. Courses of study in Me 
, grol . Christian home influ- 
chanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering | | Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. | ences, MSesutitully and healthfuily situated 
7 p ’ | For circulars address 28 miles from Boston. 
ing appointments secured by graduates, For circular and views address the Presi- 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. | dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 
Norton, Mass. 





Gymnasium, Rp od sports. 


mailed free. Expenseslow 32n 
year. J.K. MARSHAL L, Registrar. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 
EU ROP e NORWAY AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANGER, 
31 Pierce Building, Boston. 





ALONG THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. 











Two Privileges 
Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 

It explains about a visit to 
Niagara Falls and a trip on the 
Hudson River, two privileges 
secured to patrons who travel in 
the splendid through trains over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern away 

Sent to any address on receipt 
of two cents In postage by apply- 
ing to 


No other river in the world is iike the Columbia. 
Its fish are shipped to every part of the world. 
Ships from the Oriental countries and the islands of 
the Pacific pass to and fro upon it, and the scenery 
along its banks is charming. 

This country is reached by the New York Central 
and its connections; in fact, any part of the Pacific 
Coast can be easily and quickly reached by the New 
York Central Lines, 


For a copy of the “‘ Luxury of Modern Railway 
‘Travel ” -— one 2-cent stamp to Gonse “| — 
General Passenger Agent, Gran entral Station, 

A. J. SMITH, New York. 
G. P. & T. A,, Cleveland, 0. 











Fu ROPE reareete, JYOTUINION LINE 


TON on one of the Fast Steamers of the 


S. S.‘‘NEW ENGLAND,” S. S.“‘CANADA,” S. S.‘‘ DERBYSHIRE.” 
11,600 Tons. Twin Screw. 9,000 Tons. Twin Screw 7,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 
Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Wednesday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE MONTREAL and QUEBEC to LIVERPOOL, via LONDONDERBY, 


“*Shorvest Sea Passage.” SAILINGS—Every Saturday at 9 A.M. 
For rates, plans and information regarding these services, apply to or address 


Richards, Mills & Co , 103 State Street, Boston, or 69 Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
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UROPE starting June 29, 69 days, 48 days or 41 days; English 
‘9 coaching, Holland, Germany, Austria, ltaly, Switz- 
erland, Paris. Experience fourteen years. Particulars of 
HONEYMAN’s Private Tours. Plainfield, N. J. 


CLARK'S EXCURSION to Europe, June 10th, 
VAGA TION TRIP re oe ae. $250, Scotland, 


ce, Be d Swiss ann: trip 
TOUR ‘Jak ist North Cape v, G 





gland Treland, 
Italy $100. 
































ROU ORLD TOUR. Oct, eith, Fo Guat anx, eee ata N.Y 
SUMMER | And on Lake Champlain. 
4 to $10.00 eek 
HOMES Rake dot poethes for’ Tlastrated 
| N nook” 
A. W. ECCLESTONE. S. P. A. 
VERMONT 358 Broadway, N. Y. 
GATES’ TOURS, 91x78 yvEaR. 
d leavin; é 
PARK and eat need Poa 
rai uth and Nor. Pac 
PARK and, Sut Sf as ee or 
ptional return rou e 
p= a . Send f gram. 
ALASKA. 7 CHAS. Er Gass,’ Toledo, Ohio. 
ITALY, EcyYPT and Hoty LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 
C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 
HOTEL VENDOME, 
Commonwealth Avenue, 
BOSTON. 
The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage, 
C. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
P OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
wi! island Eaton 1a York City or Brooklyn, 
“ae oar ES 
FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Special rates for families thee Bh from Spring until 
the late . van. Illustrated bookle let, xe rms, &¢., on appli- 
cation a ‘ORD, M ‘Manager. 


F.C. 
, St. James SA natn Broad d 
a6thr St., Mondays ‘and Wednesdays, 1202. Te 


NITIrereververvenverecevereervereerverter 
E EUROPE 
= 





H. GAZE & SONS Estab. = 
TOURIST AGENCY 7 3 


‘RR. es Hig yp he geet Aer. 
—say wh 
Individual srite. Petscorted od parties. ns 
Jew Tarn: pariat Gagne “y "Bere et, One _ ow Wash: 
; ar ree c 
ington Street, Boston ; 14 Sout. D oe titind 
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Physicians Recommend 


UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of Caltiven, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
ilway, to those residents o 
w York who are seeking a 
thelr families in a region of 


Absolute health at moderate cost, 


Ei feet above the sea. Pure 


gna estern Greater 


SUMMER HOME for 


rated . . 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
with their location, rates, attractions, etc. 


On May 27th, 28th, and 29th, excursion tickets at re- 
duced rates will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry 
oftices, giving an + Senertentey of personally selecting a 
Summer home, also enjoying a day’s fishing in 
this ae a region. Tickets shod returning ed- 
nesday, 3ist. 


aie EW peas 2%. 165, 171, 371, 944, 1,854 sane 
way; 282 4th § Park Place 737 ‘6th A 

Columbus Av.; ATs 125th 273 West A35th St. 
Ticket Offices, Foonbin’ and Wea "42d St. Ferries. 


IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 98 
Broadway; 801 Manhattan Av.; Eagle Office. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y¥. 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 
THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

wee Newest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library | 

and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a strictly ‘‘up-to-date’” train 
take the ‘‘Big 5”’ from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “ Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, «. P. ., cxicaco 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Newspa: Entered at the New York Post Office as 
PSccnhd Clans Mail Matter, 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: $2.00 a Pp wi or at that 
rate for any part of a year. Single Copies, 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect ; the old,as well as the new address 
must be given. 
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meals are served a Za carte. 


Pacific Company. 


TITITITIITITITITITITTTTTT rr 
SODOMY DOW OOODG OB 


CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


TC. palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 
of Combination'car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 
Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or en suite. 
Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 


Commencing December ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 


No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled as a WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 


For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A, G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 


d 
6 
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FINANCIAL. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES. EXECUTORS. 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 














WHY NOT HAVE YOUR 


WESTERN JOORTGHGES 


" arn ge td AND LAND HANDLED BY A 
THE GROUND? TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE HERE, WRITE, 


A. J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska. 


-our clients. 





EDWARD BE. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH Vice- 
President; RICHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GkO. 5 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ase’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
888 
’ 
Extension Safety Vaults for the Coureutence o1 
Depositors and Investo 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
ECTORS: Joseph Moo: Stuyvesant Fish 
9 Sierabach, Charles > doribuer, Edward ¢. H 
Pn khill Potts, August Belmont, Richey Ld 
pleton John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
Tetor asntanatal Oelrichs 


Goorge &. 





d, Francis RA 


fiel 
George Frederick 
Per Cent 


SEVEN Ee:cert,., 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mort 

on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 

Valley. where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
rincipal are promptiy paid. We have made loans in this 

a ality for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar to 

Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 
A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. Pa. 


WHHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 





You 
Get 


Established 1883.) 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
ee ne interest allowed on balances subject to 


at 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston,  Apmeumron oo and 
imore sold on commission. 


Balti Stock Exchanges bought and Cy) 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand; for immediate 


NASSAU ‘PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government 4%? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Seenbitched | 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR SP SATONs "FURNISHED 
Eos THE nee SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


ECURITIE 
* T1878 ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU 8T7.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 











23 Wall Street, 
New York, May 18, 1899. 


To the Holders of our Certificates 
for Consolidated Mortgage 5°/, Gold 
Bonds of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, Due 1988: 


Referring to the notice of the Baltimore & Ohio Reor- 
ganization Managers regarding the delivery of new securities, 
holders of our Certificates for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company Consolidated Mortgage 5% Bonds of 1988 are hereby 
informed that upon surrender of said Certificates at our 
office we will arrange to deliver the Reorganization Certifi- 
cates entitling the holder to the new Baltimore & Ohio 
securities, when issued, and also to the cash payment to be 
made under the plan, pursuant to notice of the Reorganiza- 


tion Managers. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS 


Investments that pay GOOD PROFITS and leave 
your mind at rest because of the security back of 
them, are the only investments to make We 
have such and would like to offer them to you. 

This card is here to interest you; not to fur- 
nish particulars: we have books for this purpose 
and will send you one free. 

Let us send it. 

Experience, integrity and careful examination of 
everything we touch has given us our place as one 
of the foremost and most reliable investment 
houses in America. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000.) 
112 LA SALLE ST., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








We Own, Offer and Recomménd for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due 1912. Price 101} and in- 


terest. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 


Nzw York, May 16, 1899. 


Interim Certificates of this Compeny jeu serned for abiD TRANSIT 

Certificates for stock of the RA ANSIT 

COMPANY, will be received on and Ady May 18th, to be e 

queaene for regular Engraved Certificates of deposit of this 
mpany. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


REORGANIZATION 
OF THE 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


To all Holders of The Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany’s Reorganization Certificates of De- 
posit Issued under the Plan and Agreement 
for the Reorganization of The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company dated June 22, 
1898: 

Notice is hereby given that ON AND AFTER MAY 
24TH, 1899, holders of The Mercantile Trust Com 
pany’s Reorganization (ertificates of Deposit issued under 
the Plan and Agreement for the Reorganization of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company dated June 22, 
1898, may receive the new securities and cash to which 
they are entitled, upon presentation and surrender of 
their Reorganization Certificates of Deposit at the office 
of the Depositary, THE MERCANTILE TRUST COM- 
PANY, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of New York, or 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, its 
London Agency, as hereinafter stated. 

Each holder must deliver to the Depositary all Reor- 
ganization Certificates held by him for the various old 
securities and coupons, which will be scheduled and con- 
solidated by the Depositary. Not more than one hundred 
schedules will be taken in on each business day, and the 
new securities and cash in exchange will be ready for de- 
livery on the following day. 

Interest upon coupens matured prior to 
July ist, 1898, and deposited separately from 
the bonds will cease to accrue on and after 
May 24th, 1899. 

The new coupon bonds are in denominations of $1,000 
and $300 each. The new shares (trust certificates) are of 
the par value of $100 each. Non-interest bearing scrip 
exchangeable in round amounts for the new securities 
will be issued for fractional amounts of new bonds and 
shares. Holders entitled to fractions of a bond or share 
may either sell the fractionsto the undersigned, or may 
parchase from the undersigned such amounts as may be 
necessary to entitle them to an eniire bond or an entire 
share. 

Holders transmitting Reorganization Certificate of 
Deposit by mail should indicate whether they wish to sell 
or buy such fractions, and whether they wish the new 
securities sent by registered mail or by express at their 
expense, 

Dated May 18th, 1899. 








SPEYER « CO., 

KUHN, LOEB & CO, 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 
Reorganization Managers, 
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DIVIDENDS. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
Office of the Board of Directors, 65 Broadway, 
* NEw YORE, May 10th, 1899. 
The Board of Direetors of this Company has this day declared a 
dividend of three dollars ($8) per share, payable on and after the 
first =< of July next. 
,The ransfer Books will be closed on the 8rd day of June at 12 
o'clock m., and reopened on the 3rd day of July, 1899. 
y order of the Board, 
CHARLES G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
15 Broad Street, 
NEw YORE, May 11th, 1899. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of ONE and ONE HALF (13g) PER CENT. on 
the Capital Stock of this Company, jy on and after June 1st, 
1899, at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York, tothe stockholders of record at the ciosing of 
the books. The transfer books will close at the office of the 
Union Trust Company, No. 80 Broadway, New York, Monday, May 
22nd, 1899, at three (8) o’clock p. m., and will reopen Friday, June 
2nd, 1899, at ten (10) o’clock a. m. 

JOSEPH HELLEN, Treasurer. 








New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - +  $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - - = = = =  25,816,738.19 


$2,292,335.40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, fae and values for any age sent on application to 

ce. 


the Company's 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
8s. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 





INSURANCE. 





1851 1899 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


an. 1st, 1899. $22,035,448 27 
eb disaacosetnenctesntcsovc ove 36:073°045 ref 
1;9593503 1 


6 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company espccially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. © Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; zemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
) 
Net Surplh ‘ i 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1899............0000- oveee 4,642,499 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
G. RICHARDNS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 




















BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Pittsfield, . - Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1851 


The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-up insurance, 
uaranteed bythe MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEIT- 
RE L . in accordance with which all policies of the 

BERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness pa g all legitimate claims, make th 
BERKSHIRE 8 most desirable company for the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 


253 Broadway, cor. Murray St., NEW YORK. 


THE.. INCORPORATED 1825. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CASH CAPITAL $400,000 00 
RESERVE for re-insurance and all other 

claims. 2,529,872 73 

2,300,163 37 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899 $5,230,036 10 
Represented in all the States and Territories. 


THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 
show their business sense by carrying large 
sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 

















All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the. truth, send for 
‘¢ How and Why,”’ issued by the 
PENN MutuaL LIFE, 921-3-5 


Chestnut Street, Phila. SEES 








The —— ' 





Xiil 





* 


Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 
tire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany ? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. C0., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills, 
‘‘Insure in an American Company.” 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


ABBETS. ......scccccscccccscccccsccssccesccs $14,713,892 96 
LIA BILITIEB..........ccccccseesececescees 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee* 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

> Eighty-Ninth : 
Annual Statement. 


rve for re-insuran urance and ail other claims.......... 1, % 
Surplus over ail L Liabilities 











Cash ca naked 
hese P' 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE 


United ad States Life Insurance 0 Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All ae now issued by this Company contain the followiiig 


se Aller one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in» 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claima substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satistactory proofs have been received. 
fm gh and successful Agents, wishin intog tc to re rooens t Ma Com- 
may communicate with RICH 8d Vice- 
Pre Yaent, at the Home Office, 261 owes. New oe in : 
OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD...........ccecccecerccesceesescseal President 
GEO. G. WILL. as 




































































FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
jasecccce soceccesccccccer Test, Chem, Nat. Beoveed 


. H. PERKINS, Jz.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
Sates R. PLUM Leather 












A POLICY ,,, 1s 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


































It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S..FRENCH, Vice-President. 















































































J. M. ALLEN, President. 











W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 











FP. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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PROTECTION 
THAT PROTECTS. 














STRONGEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. | 




















- « - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 24, 1899. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company. submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December, 1898 $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
January, 1898 ... . + © © « + 61,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums .... - . » $4204,895 91 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1898, to 31st December, 1898. . . . . $3,3272340 67 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks .. . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimatedat .......2.46-6 899,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

pay losses under policies payable in 

ore’ 


ign countries .....++s+s-e 229,793 36 
“ene. ee tre 184,997 78 
Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
epeeeeaeey er. on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
pegresenenSree, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
Fe next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 8ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
sand after Tuesday, the sevond of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
VERNON Ww LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
GEORGE H, MACY, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
: -FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 

GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
GE, JOHN L. R, 


R FRAZAR, 
WARD FLOYD-JONES, 
HORACE GRAY. 
NSON W. HA 
KFORD A. HAND, 
ENRY E. HAWLEY, 






































A.A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDER S for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 
copies of the new form, can be fur- 
nished by usat the rate of 35 cents each, postage included 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. TIcCALL,. = 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1899. 





ASSETS. 


United States, State, City, County and other Bonds 

(cost Value S116, 007 008 , market — Dec, 31, 1898.. 
Bonds and Mortgages first lie’ 
Real Estate (68 pieces, includin ri? Paice. buildings)... 16,539,000 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, atinterest .. 8,434,786 
Loans to Policy-holders on their policies as wetrenied 

(legal value thereof, $16, Dee 9,818,600 
Loans 4 Stocks and Bonds (market “value, $9,229,202)... 7,390,845 
Stocks of Banks, Trust mig &c. ($4,533,086 cost 

value ), market value, Dec. 31 6,050,831 
Premiums in frpnst reserve charged in Liabilities. . 2,280,188 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premi ums not yet due, re- 

serve charged in Liabilities....... Wenacbackenesnaesess 2,087,274 

Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 1,440,487 
Premium Notes on policies in force “Gegar value of 1990488 
oe ’ 


policies, $2,500,000 
TOTAL ASSETS $215,944,811 


+ $121,579,619 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve ast aamasente of New 


York I Lg mt oe 
All other 1 Liabilities: 8 "Policy « 
nuities, Endow Coy 
presentment for p ayment 
Additional Poli cy Reserve voi- 
saearer set aside by the Com- 


$175,710,249 
2,358,383—$ 178,068,683 
2,838,626 


26,414,284 
8,628,319 37,876,179 








TOTAL LIABILITIES........ erdsoce rane .$215,944,811 





CASH cuactaasies 1898. 


New Premiums...... phielbien tata dine eicnctechane Beene 
Renewal Premiums....... cegeccee 27,987,983 


TOTAL PREMIUMG............ 
Interget ons 


8 
Mortga ages 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by re- 

serves on = 
Other Securities.. 
Rents received 


«ee eeecenees 2 $00,032,648 


$5,740,819 
1,940,937 


TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &c 
TOTAL INCOME........ $45,431,916 








EXPENDITURES, 1898. 


Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities...... 

Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values.......... 

Cones Se, b nee 904.33) on New Business of 
edical Exami 


ners’ vbnasd and In- 

spection ot Risks ( ($449,428) 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Adver- 
re Equipment ede Telegraph, Post- 
30 f Old Business 


age, Commissions on $791,927,701, 
and Miscellaneous Expendi 

Balance—Excess of Thdeeee. over Expen- 

ditures for year 


$15,890,978 
6,128,888 


3,770,382 


5,208,754 


14,932,964 . 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES........... ++++-845,431,916 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY, 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. 
In Force, December 31, 1897.. 958 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1898. 73,471 
Old Insurances revived and : 
increased, 


TOTAL PAID-FOR : 





A TAS 407,264, $1,031,243,982 


DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 
By Death Meomty, Sur- 

render, Expiry, & 
Paid-for Businessin 
Force December 
ae 1898......... 373,934 $944,021,120 
ee ieee 


ga in in 40.976 $67,000,195 
6,142 15,986,836 


83,330 87,222,862 














COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
(1891-1898.) 

Dec. Sist, 1891. Dec. 3ist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years. 
Assets......$125,947,290 $215,944,811 $89,997,521 
Income..... 1,854 194 46, 431 ‘91 7 13,677,723 
Tividends lige of 


4 »260,340 
Pay- 
ype ay ee 
to Po 
Holders..... 
Number 
Policies ~ 
0% 182,803 


2,759,432 1,499,092 


12,671, 491 21,619,865 8,848,374 


373,934 191,131 


premiums 


paid...... $675,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Su 


ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


rintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the N EW-YORK LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE’ pn aeal of the Cit; ty of New York, in the State of New York, is duly ‘authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 
‘ORTHER CERTIFY shat, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New 


in this 


York, fi have caused the 
Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four perc — 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted asse 


licy obli gations of the said company, outstanding on the 3ist day of December gi898, to be valued as per the 
terest, aud I certify the same to be $175,710,249. 


“$225, 94.4,811. 


THE GENERAL LIABILITIES, $2,358,383. 
249, MAKING THE TOTAL Lia SILITIES PER STATE 


E NE T POLIOY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $175,710, 


$178 ,068,6e68se2@. 
THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY "SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


$2,838 ,626cC. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


$26,414,284. 


OTHER “UNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


LY WITNESS W I me yn A fcc f al 
Pdigh. Fiat's te ye Rereunge subscribed my name and caused my official seal to or ‘Awe pany, the 


« 


SUPERINTENDENT or Lxeveaxen. 
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O'NEILL'S 


SUMMER FURNISHINGS! 


The next time you are in the vicinity, call and inspect our Big Stock of Summer Furnish- 


A Great _Bargain 


Women’. s Suits. 


Fine Cheviot Suits, made with the correct shape 
Walking Coat, lined throughout with good quality of 
taffeta and finished with a separate white pique collar. 
The skirt is the full circular shape, lined with percaline 
and bound with velveteen, 


pes-Regular Price $18.00, 


Special, 12.00 
Women’s Wash Waists. 


A big assortment from the best American makers at 
prices ranging from 


50c to 6.50 
Furniture 


for 


Summer Houses 


An immense stock of Reed and Rattan Suits, Rockers 
and Chairs at very low prices, There are special 
PORCH ROCKERS, maple and green color frames, 
reed and splint seats, 


60C., 1.39 24 1.98 

500 Rockers, 

All handsome in design, highly polished, cobbler 
seats, mahogany finish. 
The $4.00 grade 2.69 
The $5 00 grade . : 3-25 

A special lot of DRESSING CASES on sale this 
week at very Attractive Prices, 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt 

attention. 

(~All Cash Purchases delivered free to any 
railroad station within 100 miles of N. Y. City 
(except Bicycles and Sewing [lachines). 


You'll find none better, few to equal it, and none so low in price. 
is thoroughly reliable and sure to give entire satisfaction. Just a hint: 





Every article we sell 


More Summer Time 
Needs at Cheap Prices 


Hammocks. 
MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, 14 feet sins 
strong. 
RAMI FIBER HAMMOCKS ‘ 
HAMMOCK en ergs pair 
HAMMOCK ROPES, pai 
Our line of WOVEN HAMMOCKS is the best in 
town and includes all the best novelties. The prices are 
lower than ever before. 


Lawn Mowers. 
The 12-inch size fully warranted, easy 
running, a splendid machine, 


I.QO 
Window Screens and Screen Doors. 


WINDOW SCREENS, 
to 37 inches 

SCREEN DOORS, ight or “dake west, the 
best kind 


Fancy SCREEN DOORS, — arog, light 
wood, any size 
Ice-Cream Freezers. 


‘¢ White Mountain’? FREEZERS, two- wie 
size 


19 in, high, extends 
19c 


 Q8c - 
1.25 


1.75 


; All kinds and sizes kept i in valet: 


Water Coolers. 


An immense line of them ready. 
These are specials : 

STONE WATER COOLERS, white lined 
and decorated 2.35 
JAPANNED WATER COOLERS, - ; 
vanized lining, 114 gals. . . 1.00 


Lamps for Country Homes! 
At Very Cheap Prices. 


Bracket Lamps, with reflectors, complete for 
Porch Lamps 

Venetian Iron Hall Lamps, v worth #1 50 
Hanging. Lamps ° 


. 65Cc 
1.25 
8c 


1.69 to et 
A Large Assortment of 
TABLE and BANQUET LAMPS 


at Exceptionally Low Prices. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street. 





